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hen a man tells me that he has 
no time to read, I always want 


to ask him if he has time to have 
gas and oil put into his automobile. 
The analogy is close. Wisely selected 
business reading supplies new power, 
new ideas, new lubrication for the 
running of the business machine, 
and without these no progress 
takes place. 
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Now 
a group audiphone 


FOR SCHOOLS 


Use of Audiphone for auricular training at Philadelphia Public Day School for the Deaf 


The Western Electric 6035-A Audiphone is being used in a number of schools for the 
deafened, as well as in many churches and in the club rooms of at least ten Leagues 
for the Hard of Hearing. ...This Audiphone can be easily installed for portable 
use or can be installed permanently without great expense. Each child has inde 
vidual volume control. The Audiphone can be used with either alternating or diret 


current lighting circuits. . . . The 6035-A 


Audiphone is a Bell Telephone Labora- ———_———— 
tories development of the principle of T aA ad 
radio amplification as applied to the prob- 


lems of the hard of hearing. Information FT. FCTRIC COMPANY 


may be had by writing to the dis- OFFICES IN 76 PRINCIPAL CITIEf& 


tributor, the Graybar Electric Company. Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK, ¥¥ 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Addresses are changed as often as requested, but certain rules must be observed. Do not send 
more than one change of address each time, and that one should reach us between the first and 
twentieth of the month preceding the issue affected. For example, if you wish the September Vota 
Review sent to a new address, send a notice in time to reach the office between August Ist and 20th. 
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Echoes from the Association Meeting 


in Baltimore 


HE forty-first annual meeting of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, held at Levering Hall, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, on the evening of July 10, was an inspiring one. In accordance with 
biennial custom, only a business session was held, but the evidence of splendid 
work by committee members, the announcement of plans already under way for 
both the summer school and summer meeting of 1932, and the encouragement of- 
fered by the large enrollment in the present summer school made the occasion any- 
thing but a conventionally cut and dried formality. 


Committee Reports 


Reports were received from the following committee chairmen: Miss Mildred 
Evans, on Teachers’ Salaries; Miss Nettie McDaniel, on Visual Education; Miss 
Margaret Bodycomb, on Teacher Retirement; Miss Caroline A. Yale, on Teacher 
Training; Miss Sophia Alcorn, on the Blind Deaf; Miss Edith Buell, on Profes- 
sional Standards; Miss Clara Newlee, on Parent-Teacher Work; Miss Olive Whildin, 
on the Hard of Hearing Child; Miss Lavilla Ward, on Publicity and Enlistment; 
Mr. A. C. Manning, on the Melville Bell Memorial Fund, and Mr. H. M. McMana- 
way, on Summer Normal Schools. President McManaway also reported for the 
Executive Committee and the Board of Directors, which had been in session all day. 
It was impossible, in the limited time, to give each report the attention it deserved; 
therefore the editor of the Votta ReviEW was requested to publish some of them, 
and they will appear in early issues of the magazine. 


Election of Directors 


The terms of office of five directors of the Association expire annually, and all 
whose terms had just been concluded were re-nominated. Before the election, how- 
ever, it was proposed by Miss Edith M. Buell, in view of Dr. David Fairchild’s long 
service on the Board, and his difficulty in attending meetings because of frequent 
absences from the United States on service for the government, that he be elected 
an honorary member of the Board. By unanimous vote, this honor was accorded 
Dr. Fairchild. With the four remaining re-nominated board members and four 
new nominees, the slate then stood as follows: Miss Mabel Ellery Adams, Mr. T. C 
Forrester, Mr. H. M. McManaway, Mrs. Lucile M. Moore, Mr. Dan T. Cloud, Miss 
Marcia Heath, Miss Nida Saunders, Miss Nan C. Kennedy. Eighty-four ballots were 
cast, and after counting them Mr. A. C. Manning and his assistants announced that 
Miss Adams, Mr. Forrester, Mr. McManaway and Mrs. Moore had been re-elected, 
and Mr. Cloud made a member of the Board for the first time. The new Director 
is Managing Officer of the Illinois School for the Deaf. 


Resolutions 


The following resolution was passed unanimously: 

WHEREAS: The Board of Directors of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf has on several occasions voted it desirable to 
secure a charter under the Federal Government in place of the present charter is 


sued in 1890 by the State of New York; and 
(Continued on page 372) 
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Training Residual Hearing 


In the Upper Classes of The Clarke School 
By Racuet M. WiLcox 


initely to a deepening interest in the 

cause of the deaf. The comparatively 
recent report of the Committee appointed 
by the National Research Council to study 
the problems of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing ; the research work being carried on 
at present in phonetics, acoustics, and the 
inheritance of deafness; the rapid increase 
in the number of Leagues for the Hard of 
Hearing; the development of the osiso and 
other instruments to visualize sounds; the 


9 ERTAIN signs of the times point def- 


amplifying and stimulating instruments 


both multiple and individual built by 
skilled acoustical engineers, are but a few 
of the many reasons why the deaf, as never 
before, face the future with a happy expect- 
ancy. In connection with all this, we teach- 
ers have a definite responsibility. It is our 
duty to give our children every opportunity 
possible to become familiar with these dif- 
ferent types of work being carried on in 
their behalf, and furthermore they must 
be given practical help in attempting to 
find among these many and various aids 
one which may lessen some individual 
handicap. If a certain instrument proves 
to be of no help, do not lose hope. With 
so many interested in our cause something 
may yet be found which will be a boon to 
us. Let us cultivate the habit of being 
grateful for small helps. 


In the three departments of Clarke 
School the training of residual hearing is 
being carried on to an increasing extent. 
What I shall have to say has reference to 
the development of this work in our upper 
grades. 


In general we know that where there is 


defective hearing, we find both speech and 
language defective. In training residual 
hearing we keep in mind constantly the im- 
provement of speech and wherever there is 
sufficient hearing the improvement of lan- 
guage as well. By attempting to attain 
these two ends through the hearing process 
we are at the same time training the hear- 
ing. 

Our hearing tests are made in an acous- 
tically treated room, whose walls and ceil- 
ing are of celotex. This is a combination 
of sugar cane and pasteboard. The door, 
which has a felt filling, shuts out the sounds 
from other parts of the building. For some 
years we have used Graybar Electric Audio- 
meter, Type 3-A. (Type 5-A connected with 
the city circuit has been put out since we 
purchased ours.) While we are aware that 
Type 3-A has been criticised, we have found 
it convenient and simple to operate. We 
have been able to determine quickly the 
gain or loss a pupil has made in the course 
of his training. It seems wise to us to test 
the children who use instruments as often 
as once a month to make sure that no ill 
effects are following the stimulation given. 
Tests vary from time to time, due to various 
causes, such as physical and atmospheric 
conditions. 

The school has very recently purchased 
a 2-A Audiometer which tests on eight dif- 
ferent pitches and covers 70% of the hear- 
ing range of the 1-A Audiometer. With 
Type 2-A, audiograms of the pupil’s hear- 
ing are made. 

Each morning a fifty-five minute period 
is devoted to articulation, voice culture, 
lip reading and the training of residual 
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the four articulation 


From 
classes, children are drawn for the work in 


hearing. 


the last three of these subjects. We feel 
that intensive training in hearing is gener- 
ally fatiguing and that not more than ten 
minutes at a time should be given to that 
particular work. Those pupils having us- 
able hearing are grouped during this period 
in one class, the speech correction being 
carried on simultaneously through sight 
and hearing. The Graybar amplifier 32-A 
is used. The floor of the class-room is 
equipped with plugs, to each of which an 
individual head piece is connected. At- 
tached to each cord is a rheostat, by which 
the child controls the volume of sound ne 
requires. If a pupil is placed near the 
transmitter, he may hear not only his 
teacher’s speech, but his own as well. We 
feel that the improvement in speech, as well 
as in the ability to use hearing, justifies 
continuing this experiment. 


Our children are not classified according 
to the percentage of hearing that they have. 
It has been said to require considerable 
mental ability to use well a little of any- 
thing. That is certainly applicable here. 
One child might be able to use twenty-five 
per cent of hearing to distinct advantage in 
the improvement of articulation, pitch, 
phrasing, et cetera, while another child with 
the same amount of hearing might not show 
any appreciable improvement under in- 
struction. 


During this period, all but three of our 
pupils, other than those having individual 
training, are given ten or fifteen minutes 
daily exercise with the radioear. The three 
who do not have this work are profoundly 
deaf and do not enjoy this experience. The 
children come to the radioear room in 
groups. The loss of hearing varies, but 
they are all inexperienced in sound ap- 
preciation. We may use the phonograph 
attachment to the radioear to play a spir- 
ited march or a rollicking folk dance, the 
group being encouraged to express the 
rhythm. When we use “health records” 
the children count out the time with the 
record’s “physical director.” Singing 
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records such as “America,” or “Onward 
Christian Soldiers,” are amplified and the 
children are trained, not to sing, but to re- 
peat the words in the correct time. During 
the three weeks preceding Christmas, we 
enjoy Christmas hymns and carols. At first 
we are like a flock of sheep in repeating the 
words with the records, but as the days go 
on distinct improvement in the rhythmic 
effect is made. Somehow one can never 
grow accustomed to the children’s joy in 
these songs. 

In the radioear room, we have an Atwater 
Kent radio. If the loud speaker is placed 
near the radioear transmitter, the children 
may listen to programs from various sta- 
tions. For example, they heard the voice 
of Pope Pius XI in his first broadcast from 
Vacation City. They have heard the voice 
of President Hoover. Members of one of 
our classes will never get over the thrill 
they felt a short time since when Miss Yale, 
on a visit to the radioear room, spoke to 
them and they for the first time in their 
lives heard her voice. 


Even the very deaf have been able to hear 
the difference between a disagreeable and 
an agreeable voice; between a high and 
a low voice. It has been possible to give 
help in correct phrasing, emphasis, accent, 
suitable volume to express sorrow, sur 
prise, fear, enthusiasm. These and many 
other exercises may be given even though 
separate words cannot be recognized. 


When it is possible, we train the children 
in these groups to recognize through hear- 
ing certain colloquial expressions as “Good 
morning;” “How is your mother?” “I 
have a cold;” et cetera. The number s0 
acquired varies considerably. Children 
may be aided in avoiding disagreeable ta 
ble noises by amplifying, for example, the 
sound produced by striking a knife against 
a plate. An idea of the correct way to 
shout or cheer makes our children much 
more normal at a basket-ball game. 

All the pupils in the amplifier speech 
class, and also a few others have ten mil 
utes daily of intensive individual work i 
ear training. We have no_ stereotyped 
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means of procedure. We keep our aims in 
mind and adapt our method to each child. 


A girl of fourteen deafened at the age of 
seven had a loss of R88—L43, when she 
came to us. Language and speech were 
both normal. She had grown very inatten- 
tive, hearing only when words were spoken 
near her ear. We trained for auditory con- 
centration. We read an interesting but not 
too difficult story, stopping in the midst of 
a sentence to ask for the last word spoken 
or to give a question on what had been 
read. After this had gone on some weeks, 
more difficult’ stories were used. When 
concentration seemed fairly normal, we 
decided to train her to hear at a distance. 
Reading in conversational tone, we would 
gradually increase the distance from the 
ear, inch by inch, until after some months 
she heard easily at a distance of forty-six 
inches. We are continuing to train her 
hearing for distance. 


A boy born partially deaf, came to us at 
fourteen with defective speech and lan- 
guage. The audiometric reading was R53- 
L33. Apparently his hearing had been 
little used. A simple command such as 
“Open the door” was not understood 
through hearing. We started by teaching the 
sound of two or three colloquial phrases, 
gradually increasing the number, continu- 
ally stressing correct speech and language. 
We taught the sounds of many lists ot 
words. To vary the exercises, in the pro- 
cess of building up a hearing vocabulary, 
we taught, for example, the sound of the 
words in the hymn “America,” a Christmas 
carol, the Scout Oath. With so much hear- 
ing one would infer that this child would 
acquire sound images rapidly. He did, and 
toward the end of the year he was able to 
understand a simple story through his hear- 
ing. We hope that eventually his auditory 
and speaking vocabularies will parallel. 


No royal road to the training of hearing, 
so far as we know, has been found. It con- 
sists of patient repetition of sounds and 
again more repetition of the same sounds. 
It is a slow process. Much remains for re- 
search workers to do in finding the shortest 
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route to the formation of definite sound 
images. 

As for the subject matter which we use 
in connection with this work, for conveni- 
ence we have printed sheets containing 
various exercises, such as_ colloquial 
phrases and sentences: Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address; Proverbs; The Scout Oath; 
The Scout Law; The Athenian Oath, et 
cetera. We have verb exercise sheets using 
different auxiliary verbs, declarative, inter- 
rogative, in the negative form. : 


Again we have printed sheets which we 
put into the hands of the children to aid 
them in using the proper volume to express 
a certain idea. When one would naturally 
use a soft voice, as in, “Sh! Mother is 
asleep,” rather small italics are used. In 
an ordinary remark, as, “This morning it 
was ten below zero,” the type is of average 
size. When the sentence expresses alarm, 
enthusiasm or surprise, as, “Rah! Rah!” 
Rah!” the type is larger and blacker. The 
amplifying instruments have aided us very 
much in conveying even to profoundly deaf 
children, the idea of varying the volume of 
the voice in accordance with the thought or 
sentiment. 


We have used Baldwin’s Fifty Famous 
Stories with those who have sufficient hear- 
ing to acquire a fair sized hearing vocabu- 
lary. The language is simple and the stories 
themselves invariably charm children. The 
child holds a book and keeps her eyes 
on the text. Beginning with the first story, 
“King Alfred and the Cakes” the instructor 
reads the first paragraph. The child listens 
but does not watch the lips. The paragraph 
is re-read, the number of times depending 
on the amount of hearing the child has and 
the size of his vocabulary. He closes his 
book. The teacher reads the paragraph 
again, the child simply listening. The book 
is opened and the child follows the text 
while the paragraph is again read. Once 
more the pupil’s book is closed. The in- 
structor gives a few phrases contained in the 


paragraph, such as “Many years ago,” “in 


England,” “a wise and good king,” “no 
other man,” “so much,” “all over the 
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world,” “Alfred the Great.” The child 
recognizes them through his hearing. In 
some cases it is possible to go still further, 
giving separate words as “England,” “Al- 
fred,” “King,” “world,” et cetera. We try 
not to weary or bore the child. We pro- 
ceed with the second paragraph as with the 
first, then combine the two, the instructor 
reading while the child listens. So we con- 
tinue through the story. It is far better to 
err by going too slowly than too ‘rapidly. 
The latter generally results in almost hope- 
less confusion. We have found this scheme 
a comparatively rapid means of building 
a hearing vocabulary. In general we use 
practically the same course of procedure 
with our other ear-training exercises. 

Here it might be well to make a distinc- 
tion between hearing and listening. Some 
one has said “We must try to overcome 
acoustic indifference and develop atten- 
tion.” Mr. Wright makes this distinction: 
“Listening is a mental act requiring atten- 
tion, while hearing is more or less auto- 
matic.” We try to cultivate in our children 
the habit of listening. It makes them more 
alert. Ask the child what sounds he has 
heard down town. Can he hear the music 
at the movies?—the singing in church?— 
the dinner gong?—the sound of laughter? 

For stimulation we use the piano, the 
Montessori bells, the victrola. We have 
a basket of bells, whistles and various 
small sound-producing devices. Some can 
hear the sounds of these without recog- 
nizing them. We teach them to differ- 
entiate. We listen to the clock chimes, 
to the different school bells, sometimes 
with an aid and at other times without 
one. 

Each Friday morning during the past 
year two of our classes with varying de- 
grees of deafness have, together with 
12,000,000 other children, listened in to 
Walter Damrosch’s broadcasts. It is an 
inspiring sight to watch the seraphic ex- 
pressions on some of their faces, as they 
hear the strains of the beautiful music. 
The radio loud-speaker is placed near the 
transmitter of the radioear, where the 
sound is reamplified. We endeavor to 
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increase the amplification very gradually, 
as sudden blasts may have dire effects on 
the ears. Each child has an “Instructor's 
Manual for Music Appreciation Hour con- 
ducted by Walter Damrosch,” prepared 
by the National Broadcasting Company, 
Inc., New York. 

We are using a phonak, arranged by 
Mr. George Barton French, consisting of 
a teacher’s microphone and microphones 
for two children. Each child has a head 
set with two receivers. By a_ special 
switch the pupil may listen to his own 
voice. If desired, the number of sub- 
stations may be increased. A leader in 
our profession speaks of a multiple pho- 
nak used in his school as, “by far the 
most satisfactory device of its kind that 
has yet appeared.” Though this instru- 
ment may not amplify to as great an ex- 
tent as some others, we are impressed with 
the purity of tone which it produces. 

Now as to the individual instruments. 
We would not consider choosing eye 
glasses for some one else to use. Like 
wise it seems unwise for one person to 
attempt to select a hearing instrument for 
another. For some years we have been 
interested in the Hearite instruments. 
Some of our chldren have used _ the 
“opera” and “trolit” types with very 
satisfying results. There are more than 
fifteen types of this German device suited 
to yarying degrees of deafness. We think 
the Sonotone very worthy of considera- 
tion. It seems sturdily built and produces 
a remarkably clear, well amplified tone. 
It is refreshing to see the altruistic spirit 
which inspires Mr. French to spare neither 
time nor expense in producing for those 
handicapped by deafness, accurately built 
instruments, the price of which shall be 
within the means of the majority. Our 
children are enjoying the use of his pho 
nak, model A and model C. We have 
seen Mr. Myers’ new portable instrument. 
It combines power and purity of tone. 
One of our girls, whose hearing became 
seriously impaired after she had acquired 
language, found that by using a Porto 
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The Progressive 


By JosEPHINE 


HE fourteenth annual meeting of 
| ite Society of Progressive Oral 

Advocates was held at Central In- 
stitute, St. Louis, June fourth to sixth, 
inclusive. The convention met simultane- 
ously with one of the leading societies 
of medical specialists, the Laryngological, 
Rhinological, and Otological Society. Dr. 
M. A. Goldstein, Director of Central In- 
stitute, was president of both organizations 
and wished them to confer on points of 
common interest. 


The program at Central Institute opened 
on the afternoon of June 4th, the morning 
of that day being given up to research 
programs presented by different sections 
of the “Triological.” The medical visitors 
were entertained at luncheon at the school 
and remained for an interesting session, 
the major part of which consisted of dem- 
onstrations of Central Institute work. An 
outline of the educational development of 
the pupils from pre-school to junior high 
school age was given by these demonstra- 
tions, handled in a number of instances by 
the children themselves without apparent 
supervision from their teachers. Through- 
out the grades one feature of outstanding 
excellence was noticeable—the pleasant 
quality of the voices, combined with un- 
usual volume. It is no small accomplish- 
ment to secure from a group of children, 
many of whom are totally and congeni- 
tally deaf, strong voices without the strain 
that brings harshness. If Central Institute 
had made only this one contribution to the 
education of the deaf, its work would still 
have been justified. The articulation was 
good also, and the speech as a whole was 
readily understood from the platform, 
even by the visitors unaccustomed to the 
deaf. 

Interesting moving pictures of the in- 
terior of the larynx were presented by 


Professor G. O. Russell, of Ohio State Uni- 


B. TIMBERLAKE 


Oral Advocates 


versity. An attempt is being made to add 
sound to the visual presentation, and when 
perfect synchronization is secured, the 
pictures should be invaluable to all teach- 
ers concerned with speech and voice. 


Various demonstrations of instruments 
and discoveries adaptable to the education 
of the deaf were given after the close of 
the afternoon program. Unfortunately 
one could not be in more than one place 
at a time, and was obliged to miss more 
than half of these, including the phonel- 
loscope, the modified strobilion, and two 
devices demonstrated by Dr. Russell, the 
autolaryngoskop and the fonofaryngoskop. 
The heterodyne research audiometer offers 
great promise, but its usefulness is lim- 
ited at present by the fact that it is not 
calibrated to correspond with other audi- 
ometers. The osiso seems to this observer 
to have little, if any, practical applicabil- 
ity to our professional field, although the 
demonstration in St. Louis was far above 
the average in interest. One former pupil 
of Central Institute, though out of school 
a whole year and not having seen the osiso 
during that time, understood certain fa- 
miliar words and sentences entirely by 
the appearance of the vibrations recorded 
by the instrument. In order to secure an 
intelligible record of consonant sounds, 
however, it was necessary to exaggerate 
them to such an extent as to render the 
speech of the demonstrator utterly unnat- 
ural, thus apparently defeating the pur- 
pose of the appliance. 

On the mornings of June fifth and 
sixth, more thorough demonstrations of 
the work of Central Institute were given 
in the auditorium, consistently bearing out 
the impression of excellence produced by 
the more set program of the first session. 
It seems to the writer that perhaps the 
most important comment on the school 
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Fifty Years of Achievement in 


South Africa 


’ ‘HE Institute for the Deaf and the 
Blind of Worcester, South Africa, 
celebrates in June of this year its 

fiftieth anniversary. In commemoration 

of half a century of work for the handi- 
capped children of South Africa, the 
school has issued a comprehensive 
and valuable report. This pamphlet of 
one hundred pages is not only a record of 

the work accomplished in Worcester, but a 

highly concentrated study of the educa- 

tional and social requirements of the deaf 
and of the blind. 

The report is printed on alternate pages 
in English and Afrikaans. This more than 
anything indicates the labor undertaken by 
the teachers of the deaf in this school. 
They have not only to surmount the 
usual difficulties of imparting any language 
to a deaf child, but they must give each 
child the language common in the locality 
of his home. Many of these children 
come from isolated communities where 
only Dutch is spoken. Others are from the 
English-speaking colonies. All the work of 
the school is conducted in both tongues, in 
parallel classes. 

As if this were not enough, the school 
has to deal with the fact that there is no 
compulsory education law in South Africa 
relating to the deaf or the blind. Conse- 
quently the school authorities must seek 
out the children who need their services, 
and who are often beyond school age when 
they begin instruction. “We get applica- 
tions for admission of scholars varying in 
age from 5 to 27 years. At Worcester we 
have had scholars of 7 to 27 years old in 
one class, and 6 to 18 years in another 
class.” 

The school is conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Dutch Reformed Church of 
the Cape Province. It was at first sup- 
ported entirely by contributions from dif- 


ferent churches of the Synod and frem 


interested individuals, but now receives 
Government assistance. Its history is in- 
spiring. This begins with the Acta Synodi 
of 1880, where in it is reported that the 
Presbytery of Tulbagh, to which belongs 
the congregation of Worcester, had been 
actively engaged “to meet the needs of the 
Deafmutes in this country.” At the same 
time there was a discussion in regard to 
making provision for the blind. A com- 
mittee was appointed. The person to start 
the work was selected. This was Mr. 
B. J. G. de la Bat, who had been trained as 
a teacher at the Normal College of Cape 
town, and whose younger brother was 
deaf. Mr. de la Bat was sent overseas to be 
specially trained. On June 15, 1881, a 
small school was begun in a hired 100m 
with three pupils in attendance: “Leni du 
Toit from Wellington; Jan Smith from Pi- 
quetberg, and Piet de la Bat from Worces- 
ter.” The year ended with seven boys and 
seven girls on the roll. 

The work grew steadily, the staff in- 
creased, and by legacies and collections 
from the various Dutch Reformed Churches 
of the Province, the Committee were en- 
abled to erect the necessary hostels for 
both the deaf and the blind. 

The school now houses 172 deaf pupils 
with 17 teachers and instructors. The blind 
department members 120 pupils with 12 
teachers and instructors. The hostel staffs 
consist of 2 housemasters, 18 matrons and 
assistants, and a number of servants. 

When Mr. de la Bat, “under whom the 
institution saw the light of day” was re 
tired on pension after forty-seven years of 
continuous service, his son took over the 
work. The Rev. G. de la Bat came t 
America in 1925 to study. When he and 


his wife first landed on these shores they 
were as yet undecided whether to take up 
the education of the deaf or to prepare for 
missionary labors in the church. 


Young, 
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eager, highly intelligent and open-minded, 
and preparing for a lifetime of service, 
they saw for the first time examples of the 
oral instruction of the deaf. They had 
been convinced that the sign method was 
the only possible one for the normal school 
at Worcester, because of the bi-lingual dif- 
ficulties involved, but they visited a small 
oral school and saw little deaf children 
talking and reading the lips. The sight 
inspired them so that they elected the 
teaching of the deaf as their life work, and 
they became convinced of the superiority 
of the oral method. They were admitted 
at the Clarke School as normal students, 
and after a year’s study and further travel 
in America, they sailed again for South 
Africa. 

The school at Worcester is now an oral 
school, and spendid results in the speech 
department are already being obtained. 
The report bears witness to these, as well as 
to the knowledge and devotion which have 
brought them about. The school accepts 
all classes of deaf and hard of hearing 
children, as well as cases of aphasia, and 
endeavors to give each child the best in- 
struction available. 

“We had in our school a boy who had 
gradually become hard of hearing. After 
a while he had not taken the trouble to 
make use of the little hearing he still had 
left, and by the time he was sent to school 
he could still hear speech sounds, but could 
not discriminate between them. It took the 
teacher two weeks to get the boy to hear the 
difference between a (as in car) and oo. 
After three months of acoustic training 
he could follow conversation through the 
speaking tube and could even carry on a 
conversation over the telephone, provided 
the speaker raised his voice. The actual 
hearing, as proved by subsequent tests, had 
hot improved. Only the ability to discrim- 
inate between speech sounds and various 
words had been developed.” 

“Try to imagine a class in which there is 
ascholar of 7 and one of 27 and also a rep- 
Tesentative of each of the other seven types 
mentioned above. With the exception of the 
frst two who differ only in age, a differ- 
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ent method of teaching is required for each 
of these types. Add to this the difficulty 
experienced in all public schools—the vari- 
ation in intelligence—and also the problem 
of parallel classes for the Afrikaans-speak- 
ing and the English-speaking children 
represented in all these types. ... . and the 
reader can then gauge the extreme difficulty 
of procuring effectual classifications.” 

“It is quite a revelation to visit a class 
room on the first day when from twenty to 
thirty new deaf children are admitted. The 
first difficulty is to know who all the chil- 
dren are. If the parents themselves bring 
their child, or if the name of the child 
can be found somewhere on his luggage or 
clothes, there is naturally no difficulty; but 
it is not unusual for parents to put their 
children on the train by which all our 
scholars travel to school. There are escorts 
on the various main lines, and they are ex- 
pected to note and write down the names of 
all new scholars picked up along their re- 
spective routes. But it is no easy matter, 
when an escort arrives at the school with 
his contingent of deaf scholars, to apply all 
the names correctly to the various new 
scholars, and to be sure which child joined 
at which station. . . . There have been cases 
where we have been uncertain about the 
correct names of some children for several 
months. .... 

An admirable description is given of the 
difficulties of handling a room full of be- 
ginning deaf pupils. In language that a 
layman can comprehend the initial instruc- 
tion is described: sense training, breathing, 
tongue gymnastics, lip exercises, control of 
the soft palate. Personal glimpses are 
given of the achievements of individual 
children. There is a moving account of a 
little deaf boy who discovered suddenly for 
the first time that he had a name. 

“Hennie, ten years old, had been in 
school two months. He had learned to rec- 
ognize his own name from the lips of the 
teacher. As an exercise in writing, the 
teacher had set each child’s name on his 
paper as a copy. Hennie had copied his 
own name a couple of times. Suddenly he 


(Continued on page 369) 
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In the Classroom, Il” 


By Evita M. BuELL 


AvutHor’s Foreworp: 
in the Lexington Avenue School for the Deaf. 
upon. Their chief value lies in the fact that they are real lessons given to real children, every 
word spoken or written being taken down verbatim by one of those observing the lesson.—E. M. B. 


Story Suggested by a Picture 


(The first original story work the chil- 
dren have ever had.) 


LASS 5B (work of the last half of 
( the fifth year in school corre- 

sponding approximately to Second 
Grade P. S.). Average age 11 years, 5 
months. (Including one boy of 16 years 
and a girl of 14 years.) Average time 
in school 5 years. All the pupils in 
the class were born deaf except three, 
one of whom became deaf at two and 
one-half years, one at two years and the 
other at one and one-half years. 


Lesson Plan 


Teacher's Aim: 

I. To get the children to see the story 
in the picture. 

II. To develop ability to tell a story in 
proper sequence. 

Children’s Aim: 

To see the story in the picture and to 
tell it. 

Subject Matter: 

A picture of a boy with skates in his 
hand who has evidently fallen into a 
pond or lake. 

Method: 

1. Lead the children to talk about a 
similar life situation or experience. 

2. Show the picture. 

3. By means of questions bring out the 
story in proper sequence. 

4. Give an outline of the main points 
brought out. 

5. Have each child tell or write the 
story in his own way. 


* The second of a series of lessons. 


peared in the Vo_Ta REvIEW, June, 1931, page 248. 


The first ap- 


These are lessons introducing new topics or language forms as given 
There are many points that could be improved 


The Lesson (Oral. Time 40 min.) 


Teacher. It is very warm this morn- 
ing. In December will it be warm? 

Mary B. Cold. 

T. Tell me in a sentence. 

Mary B. It will be cold. 

T. What shall we have in December? 

Anna. Christmas. 

T. Yes, and I think we shall have 
snow. What will happen to the lake in 
the park when it is very cold? 

Mary B. Ice. 

T. Tell me in a sentence. 

Mary B. There will be ice. 

T. What will the pupils do? 

Bela. Some of the boys and girls 
will skate on the ice. (One pupil did 
not understand the word skate.) 

T. Bela, show William what skate 
means. (Bela acts it out.) There will 
be snow and ice and the boys and girls 
will skate on the ice. Sometimes the ice 
is thick (Teacher draws picture on the 
blackboard) but sometimes, when it is 
not very cold, the ice is not thick. Then 
what happens? 

Jacob. The ice will break and _ the 
boys will fall into the water. (The 
teacher shows the picture.) 

William. The boy’s clothes are wet. 

Mary D. The boy fell down into a 
hole. 


Jeanette. The boy fell down in the 
water. 

Junior. The boy fell down into the 
water. He is wet. 


T. What are these? (She points to 
his skates which the boy is carrying.) 

Jeanette. They are ice skates. 

T. Let us see if we can tell a story 
about the boy. What do you think his 


name is? 
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Anna. I think it is Jack. 
Sarah. I think it is Tom. 
Bela. I think it is Dick. 


T. I shall call him Tom. 
Tom do one morning? 

Anna. Tom went skating on the ice 
and fell through a hole in the ice. 

T. What about this? (She points to 
the water dripping from the boy’s clothes.) 

Mary B. Tom was all wet. 

Mary D. Tom got wet. 

William. Tom’s clothes were wet. 

T. How did Tom get out of the hole? 

Bela. A man pulled him out. 

Sarah. A man pulled him out and his 
clothes were all wet. 


T. Where did Tom go? 


What did 


Louis. He went into the house. 
Sarah. I think Tom’s father whipped 
exh I think Tom’s father whipped 
Fick I think that his mother scolded 
Oaie I think Tom told his mother 


that he fell through the ice. 
T. I don’t think that his mother scolded 


him. Do you? 


Sarah. I think his mother told him to 
be careful. 

Gaitano. I think he cried. 

T. He is a big boy. Do you think 
he cried? 

Mary B. I think he went to bed be- 


cause he was very cold. 

Sarah. I think Tom caught cold. 

T. Who can tell me all the story in 
good language? Begin the story with 


One day. 

Jeanette. One day Tom went skating 
on the ice. He fell. (Teacher. Where?) 
In a hole. A man pulled him out. He 
was wet. When he went home he went 


to bed. His mother his clothes. 
(Child showed the action and the teacher 
gave the verb wrung out.) His mother 


wrung out his clothes and hung them on 
a line. 


T. Who can tell the story another 
I think I shall let you all write 
Do not write a long one. 


way? 
the story. 
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Tell (she writes on the blackboard). 
Tell: 
Where Tom went 
What happened 
How Tom got out 
Where he went 
About his clothes 
(anything you like) 


Here are two of the best stories and 
two of the poorest. (Uncorrected. ) 

One day Tom skated on the ice and 
fell thought in a hole. A man pulled 
him out. Tom was all wet. He went 
home and went to bed. His mother 
wrung out his clothes and hung them on 
a line. She gave him some medicine. 
She thought he caught cold. 

Jeanette Bacinski (14 years of 
age. Became deaf at 2 years. 
In school 7 years, 9 months. 
Was in a Special Ungraded 
Class for 2 years because of 
slow development). 

Tom 

Tom went to skate on the ice and fell 
through a hole in the ice. Some of the 
men got him out the ice. He went heme. 
His clothes got wet. He took off his 
clothes and put them on a line. He went 
to bed. I think his mother saw them and 
scolded him. I think he cried for about 
three mindues. 

Gaitano Sbarra (age 9 years, 11 
months. Born deaf. In school 
3 years, 11 months). 

One day Tom went to the ice and 
skated on it. He fell through it. A man 
got Tom out of the ice. He went home. 
His clothe was wet. I think that his 
mother told him that he take off his 
clothes. She wrung out it and hung up 
his clothes. Tom went to bed because 
he had cold. 

Jacob Avidon (age 10 years, 6 
months. Born deaf. In school 
4 years, 3 months. Jacob was 
promoted from 4B to 5B in Sep- 
tember and some of the 5B lan- 
guage is still beyond him). 

One day Dom went to the park. He 


(Continued on page 366) 
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The Value of Original Language 


By Anne E. Writson 


SHERE is nothing more important 
for a teacher of the deaf, it seems 
to me, than to stimulate the child’s 

imagination and originality. One of the 


greatest helps to this certainly is original 
language or composition work. 


I have a class of children just begin- 
ning the fourth grade, most of whom are 
bright but very immature and unaccus- 
tomed to much independence of thought. 
Nothing has helped so much as their 
original language, I think, in making 
them more independent. 


When I assign the same topic to a class 
it is interesting to see how differently 
each member of the class will treat it. 
Even when, as is usually the case, the 
subject has already been discussed in 
class and perhaps written up on_ the 
board, there are sure to be wide diver- 
gences in the finished work. What is 
very important to one child is often un- 
important to another; what stirs the 
imagination of one to the fullest extent 
may fail altogether to stir another. Let 
four children describe one incident and 
the accounts may be as varied as the 
narratives in the four Gospels. Each 
child will choose different details and 
the results will be as different as the 
character$S of the children. 


While news and letters may of course 
show imagination and originality, I have 
not found them so valuable in this way as 
some special topics. It is hard perhaps 
to find topics that will appeal equally 
to each member of a class; yet there are 
some that will almost always prove in- 
teresting. Such themes as, “What I 


Would Like to Do When I Grow Up,” 
“My Pet Dog,” “The Funniest Story I 
Know,” “New Year’s Resolutions,” “My 
Favorite Season and Why,” and “When 


I Was a Very Little Boy” (or Girl), are 
of universal appeal. Other very interest- 
ing topics may be taken from history, 
geography or nature study, as for exam- 
ple, “If I were an Eskimo Boy,” “The 
Story of a Grain of Wheat,” or “An 
Imaginary Journey.” The latter has no 
end to its possibilities. 


As to the treatment of the topic by the 
teacher, that may of course vary more 
or less according to the nature of the 
subject. Very often an outline should be 
written on the board; but this is not al- 
ways necessary. 


If we take the topic, “What I Would 
Like to Do When I Grow Up,” the sub- 
ject may be introduced by showing the 
picture of a farmer or nurse or of some 
popular hero like Byrd or Abraham Lin- 
coln. In the latter case the children may 
be asked to tell what other great men or 
women they particularly admire. The 
names may be written on the board; and 
the children should be asked to tell what 
was the occupation of each. There may 
be further conversation about the various 
occupations and their usefulness. The 
teacher may ask, “What is an aviator?” 
“What does a doctor do for us?” “How 
does the farmer help us?” A list of the 
various occupations may be written on 
the board, or each child may be given 4 
slip of paper on which to write it. This 
makes more of a game, seeing who cam 
write the longest list. After all this im 
troduction the children should be able 
to write their papers without further 
help. 

Aside from its value to the child this 
work may prove of inestimable value t 
the teacher. There is nothing that helps 
more in her understanding of the chil 
dren, their interests, desires and ambitions 
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Corrective Work on the Passive Voice 


By Trarrorp Moore 


66 HE Moving Finger writes; and, 
having writ, 


Moves on: nor all your Piety 
nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line.” 


This quotation expresses the feelings of 
an upper-grade teacher who attempts to 
correct faulty habits of thought, speech and 
expression that have become ingrained in 
many pupils. To do is always easier than 
to undo, as has been said thousands of 
times. 


The problem of the upper-grade teach- 
er is: How can we eradicate from the 
pupil’s mind his false impressions? How 
can we give him bread for a stone? How 
can we best correct erroneous concep- 
tions of certain language principles that 
he has somehow acquired and made a 
part of his mental make up? 


Consider, for instance, that bogie of 
the language teacher, the passive voice. 
If the deaf child gets the wrong idea in 
regard to the use of this dangerous lan- 
guage form, it is extremely difficult to 
correct it. If the pupil is taught that 
“James broke the window” can be changed 
to “The window was broken by James,” 
he is left in a maze from which he some- 
times never wholly emerges. Do we 
ourselves ever say in our every day 
speech, “The window was broken by 
James”? Don’t we usually say, “James 
broke the window” or “Someone broke 
the window”? Since it is the usual, most 
natural and best every-day language that 
we wish to give the child, why should we 
handicap him at the start by giving him 
awkward conceptions of language forms? 

If, however, the damage has been done, 
what is the upper-grade teacher to do 
about it? 

After a number of years of battling 
with this problem, I have worked out a 
tentative method for correcting false im- 


pressions of the passive voice which lead 
the deaf child to write “My brother has 
been worked in New York for two years” 
and “Candy was given us by Miss Smith.” 

The first rule that should -be impressed 
on the pupil in this corrective work is 
that we use the active voice in speaking 
of common every-day things, as, “I broke 
my pencil. Mary received a letter this 
morning. John lost his knife. Miss Smith 
gave me a book,” and that we use the 
passive voice when we speak of things 
that are out of the ordinary run of events 
or that happen only once or twice in the 
average person’s life. 

This list of times when the passive 
voice is permissible resolves itself into 
the following: 

1. When we speak of something that 
happens only once or twice in the average 
person’s life and things that never happen 
to most people. 

2. In speaking of accidents. 

3. In terrible events. 

4. In speaking of something of great 
value. 

5. When something very important or 
very great happens. 

6. When strong feeling or emotions 
are experienced. 

7. In a few other instances. 

It is evident that the list does not in- 
clude the common events of the child’s 
day, therefore when he writes of those 
events, he finds himself compelled to use 
the active voice. 

A list of verbs is given under each of 
the rules to enable the pupil to help him- 
self in his work of discriminating as to 
whether it is permissible for him to use 
the passive voice in a statement. 

Following is the list of verbs that may 
be used expediently in the passive voice: 

I. Something that happens only once 
or twice in a person’s life: 

1. born 
2. buried 
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. married 

. engaged 
. employed 
. honored 
chosen 
named 
invited (to something important) 
arrested 
presented 
expelled 
elected 


II. An accident: 
shot 

hurt 

wounded 
killed 

. knocked down 
run over 
wrecked 

. electrocuted 

. struck 

hit 

. overcome 
(The words in this list may also be 


given with the words in list I). 


A; 


III. Something terrible: 

. destroyed 

. burned down 

. torn down 

. blown down (up) 

. damaged 

shipwrecked 

. arrested 

. hanged 

. murdered 

. electrocuted 

. killed 

. murdered 

. expelled 

. punished 

IV. Something valuable: 

given (large sums or great property 
or medals) 

found (something unusual or valuable 
or important) 


prize or award) 


2. 
3. presented (a medal or a valuable 
4. 


won (a valuable award or prize) 
V. Something very important or very 


great: 


1. 


discovered or found (meaning dis- 
covered ) 


2. founded 


3. 


settled 
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. invented 

. made (in the sense of invented) 
explored 

. given (a large or valuable gift or 
medal) 

. elected 

9. won (something important) 

. honored 

. chosen 

. presented (some great award) 


VI. Strong feeling or emotion: 
To be— 
interested 
pleased 
excited 
worried 
troubled 
bothered 
annoyed 

. disappointed 
. surprised 

. horrified 

. distressed 

. disgusted 

. provoked 

. amused 

. relieved 

. impressed 

. embarrassed 
. frightened 


VII. With things: 
burned 

. destroyed 
planted 


torn 

built 

explored (discovered, founded) 

. written, printed, published (books, 
newspapers, papers) 

. held (meetings, debates) 

. given (large sums) 

. made (announcements) 

. In topics on plants 


At times these lists overlap, but I feel 
that it is better to repeat the word if it 
can be used for more than one reason if 
the passive voice. 

Impress on the pupils that the passive 
voice is often used in newspapers and it 
articles, but not in our every-day lar 
guage, except with those words in the 
lists. 
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Vacation Letters 


Between Bob and His Mother 
(Continued from July) 


Dear Bos: 


HAVE not written to you for several 
| days. While Dad was here I wanted to 

be out of doors with him as much as 
possible. We had good times, didn’t we? 
Dad was pleased because Mr. Small said 
he liked to have you with him. He thinks 
you will make a good farmer when you 
are a man. He says you show a very in- 
telligent interest in things about the farm. 
Do you know what that means? It is kind 
of Mr. Small to take so much trouble to 
make you understand. I am glad that he 
likes to talk to you. You read his lips 
very well. He can tell you many interest- 
ing things about the crops and about the 
stock. Do you want to have a farm of 
your own some day? 

You must not quarrel with James so 
much. It troubles me. He is your guest, 
and he has been ill, so he is not as strong 
as you are. If he bothers you, just let 
him alone. When you get angry and want 
to fight, he fights, too, and that is bad 
for both of you. You let him see that he 
can annoy you. Just say to yourself that 
nothing James can do will make you 
angry. If you say that many times, and 
refuse to get angry, James will stop both- 
ering you. He is not a bad boy at all. He 
is interesting and clever, and you could be 
very good friends if you would only play 
together without trying all the time to get 
the better of each other. 

Do you know what it means to try and 
“set the better” of someone? When you 
are playing a game or running a race, you 
are trying to beat someone. You are try- 
ing to come out ahead. That is all right, 
when you are thinking only of the game 
and of doing the best you can; but when 
you think of one person and want to beat 
that person, it is not kind or friendly. It 
is possible to feel friendly toward a boy 


even when you wish to beat him in a 
game. But when you are trying to “get 
ahead” of James, and to get the better of 
him, you are not feeling friendly. James 
does not understand a deaf boy very well, 
and I know he is not always kind to you, 
but you do not help him to like you when 
you are always fighting him over every 
little thing. You fight just like a baby 
sometimes. It is wrong and foolish. 

Think this over. Read my letter many 
times, and try to understand all that I 
have said. Then try to behave differently 
when you are with James. 

With love to you, 

MorHeR. 
Dear Motuer: 

I rode Spotty to town. I brought home 
the papers for Dad. James cannot ride 
Spotty. James cannot swim. I can swim 
Australian crawl. I can beat James in a 
race. I get better of him. I rode over the 
farm with Dad. Spotty and Brownie ran 
races. Brownie is Dad’s horse. He is 
bigger than Spotty. He can go fast. He 
can jump a fence. Dad will not let me 
make Spotty jump a fence. I want to 
ride Brownie and jump over the gate. I 
will have a farm. I will have horses to 
ride. I will teach them to jump gates. 

Sunday it rained. We did not ride. We 
did not swim. We stayed home. I read 
The Crimson Sweater. It is about Roy 
Porter. He played football. 1 will play 
football in two years. I will play basket- 
ball. I played tennis with Dad. James 
cannot play tennis. 

Bos. 
Dear Bos: 

You did not read my letter carefully. 
You did not pay attention to what I said. 
I told you it is not a good thing to try 
and get the better of someone. Your 
whole letter is about James and how you 
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can get the better of him. It is true that 
you swim and ride and run better than 
James. You have been doing gymnasium 
work at school all winter, and playing 
hockey and basketball. James has been 
sick. He had whooping cough very bad- 
ly, and it left him weak. That is why 
the doctor does not want him to swim. It 
is very unkind of you to keep talking to 
him about the things you do better than 
he does. 

There are many things which James 
can do much better than you do. He 
reads and remembers what he reads, and 
he is much farther along in school than 
you are. It is true that he can hear and 
you cannot, but you know how to read, 
and you are able to understand much of 
what you read. Instead of bragging about 
your swimming and riding you should be 
trying to learn as much as James knows. 

Last night we saw an ichneumon fly on 
the trunk of a tree. It is a strange look- 
ing insect with a long ovipositor sticking 
out in front. James told us all about it. 
He had read about it in a book that be 
brought to the farm with him. The ovi- 
positor is long and sharp because the fly 
bores a hole with it through the bark of 
the tree. She lays her egg inside the 
tree. Sometimes she bores a hole two or 
three inches into the tree to lay her egg. 
She knows that, deep inside the tree, is a 
baby worn. Nobody knows how the ich- 
neumon fly can tell that the little worm is 
there, deep under the bark. She lays her 
egg near the worm. The egg hatches, and 
then the baby ichneumon fly eats the 
worm. Then the fly bores his way out 
of the tree. The worm dies. The ichneu- 
mon fly does not hurt the tree. He saves 
its life. The worm would eat the wood 
of the tree. The ichneumon fly is very 
good for trees because it kills the worms 
that are inside the bark of the tree. James 
showed us a picture of the ichneumon fly 
in his book. 

If you would let James tell you some of 
the interesting things he knows about birds 
and animals and insects, and not be think- 
ing all the time about getting ahead of 
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him in some way. you and James could be 
good friends. He has a picture of a locust 
in his insect book. Ask him about it, and 
see if you cannot find a locust that has 
not yet come out of its chrysalis. Do you 
know what a chrysalis is? Ask James to 
tell you. Write the word for him, or 
find it in his book. A chrysalis is a very 
interesting thing. 

This is a long letter. Marjorie will 
be home tomorrow. Have you missed 
her? 

Dearest MOTHER: 

Marjorie came home from Campfire 
Girls’ Camp. I am glad she is home. She 
can go swimming with me. 

I do not know what is a chrysalis. I 
do not know what is ichneumon fly. I 
would like to see ichneumon fly. I would 
like to see it bore a hole in a tree and 
lay egg. I know a locust fly and a locust 
tree. They are not same. I will read 
book about locusts. I will not ask James 
tell. He laugh when I talk. He pretend 
he not understand. He knows what I 
talk, but he pretend. James plays with 
Marjorie. He does not want me to play. 

I went with Mr. Small to take peaches 
to town. They were fine peaches. We 
had Ford truck full of boxes. Boxes are 
crates. Mr. Small took them to the store. 
A man bought twelve boxes. We took 
some to the restaurant. A man_ bought 
six'boxes. We did not sell all peaches in 
Grantham. 
sold many many peaches in Weldon. We 
sold all peaches. Then we came home. 
We had forty-eight crates of peaches. We 
sold them for $1.50 a crate. ‘They were 
fine, big peaches. Mr. Small made $72 
for the peaches. The store man will sell 
them for 50 cents a basket. He will get 
$4.00 a crate. He makes more money 


| than Mr. Small. 


Bos. 
Dear Bos: 

You had a very interesting time with 
Mr. Small. He said you helped him 4 
great deal. He says you are quick at 
arithmetic, and can add faster than he 


We drove to Weldon. We. 


t 
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can. That is fine. I am proud of you. 

We will all go camping tomorrow and 
stay two weeks. We will go to the cabin 
at Four Corners. You will have a great 
deal to do to help me get ready, for we 
want to have everything packed so we 
can start as soon as Dad comes, and get 
to the camp before dark. Dad will come 
on the 10:35 train and it will take him 
about twenty minutes to drive to the farm. 
What time will he get here? If we start 
an hour after he comes, what time will 
we start for the camp? 

Mr. Small said you could drive into 
town with him to do some shopping for 
me. He has some business to attend to, 
so you will have to buy the things your- 
self. Tell the man to pack them in 
wooden boxes or heavy pasteboard boxes 
so we will have the boxes to take to camp. 
We always use many boxes at camp. I 
inclose the list of things for you to buy. 
I do not know how much they will be, 
but I will give you five dollars. I think 
that will be enough. 

When you come home you will have to 
pack your clothes. Put them into one of 
the small duffle bags. That will be bet- 
ter than a suit case as it is easier to carry. 
We shall have to park the car in the 
woods below the cabin and carry every- 
thing up, so we must be careful about 
weight. Don’t take anything that you 
don’t absolutely need. It will be much 
cooler at the camp, and you will need two 
sweaters, the sleeveless one, and your 
heavy blue one. Take two pairs of khaki 
shorts and a pair of wool trousers. You 
know what else to put in. Take both of 
your bathing suits, because we will be 
swimming often, and if you have two suits, 
one will get dry when you are not wear- 
ing it. I do not like to put on a wet 
bathing suit, do you? Take a pair of 
heavy shoes for hiking. Be careful not 
to make the bag heavy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Small cannot go camping 
with us. They are too busy, but Mr. 


Small’s niece, Ethel, is coming dowa 
from Weldon, and she will go with us. 
That makes two girls and two boys. We 
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will leave our car here and take Mr. 
Small’s Ford truck. It will not be so 
comfortable to ride in, but we can get 
all our things into it and six people 
besides. 

MorHeR. 
Dearest MoTHeR: 

Thank you for long letter. I could not 
write because I was busy. I packed. Now 
we are at camp. Dad came on the 10:35 
train. The train was on time. He came 
to the farm at 10:55. 10:55 is five min- 
utes before eleven. We had dinner at 
twelve o'clock. We started at half past 
twelve. James and I put all the things 
into the car. Mr. Small stood up in the 
car, and we gave the things to him. 
James and I worked hard. Marjorie 
helped you. Ethel came. Ethel is twelve 
years old. She is bigger than Marjorie. 
She has red hair. She can swim and 
dive. She can dive from the big rock. 
She will teach me jack knife dive. I like 
Ethel. 

Bos. 


My bear Bos: 

Aren’t we having a good time? I am 
so pleased that you and Ethel found the 
new spring yesterday. It was quite won- 
derful that you remembered where to 
look for it. We knew it was somewhere 
near, but we did not know where to look 
and the old spring was almost dry. Now 
we shall have plenty of water near the 
camp and will not have to carry it from 
the lake. It is good, sweet water. We 
have to carry it farther than we did from 
the old spring, but you and James are big, 
strong boys, and you can carry two buck- 
ets at a time. That makes four buckets. 
James is getting much stronger since he 
has been with us. I am glad he is with 
us, for he can tell us many interesting 
things about the woods. He showed me 


~a humming bird’s nest this morning. It 


was so small and round and perfect that 
I could hardly stop looking at it. There 
were four tiny spotted eggs in the nest. 
I will show it to you this afternoon. We 
found: the nest of a Baltimore oriole, 
swinging high above us on the tip end of 
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the branch of a big elm tree. The nest 
was beautifully made, woven carefully of 
hair and thread. Do you know how the 
oriole weaves her nest? 

I am much pleased that you help so 
well with the camp work. It is much 
easier for me this year than ever before. 
Everybody does his share of work, so 
there is time for everybody to play. To- 
night Ethel and Marjorie will get the 
dinner. They will not tell what they are 
going to have. It is a secret. You and 
James will wash the dishes after dinner. 

This is the best camp we have ever had. 
I have enoyed it very much. Have you? 

MoTHER. 
Dearest MOTHER: 

I know about Baltimore oriole. It 
weaves nest with beak. Like sewing ma- 
chine. Elias Howe made sewing ma- 
chine. He looked a Baltimore oriole 
make her nest. It made him think. He 
thought needle with an eye in point. He 
made it. Not like other needles. I read 
in a book at school about Baltimore 
oriole and sewing machine. 

Last night we had a show. We played 
jingles. It was fun. We had teams. 
You and Ethel and I were one team. 
Dad and Marjorie and James were other 
team. We acted rhymes. Dad and Mar- 
jorie and James thought of a word. They 
told us it rhymed with kale. We acted 
all rhyme words. We acted mail, fail, 
pail, sail, whale, pale, rail, nail, bale, 
quail. The right word was quail. We 
guessed long time. Dad and Marjorie 
and James watched us. They said the 
words we acted. We did not speak. We 
acted. It was funny, like Charlie Chap- 
lin. Ethel and I were Jack and Jill. We 
carried a pail. I fell down and cracked 
my crown. We acted a shipwreck. We 
saw a sail. You and Ethel saw a whale. 
I was whale on the grass. 


I got under 
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boat and tipped it over. I was big whale. 
Dad and Marjorie and James tried to 
guess our word. The word was space, 
They did not guess it. They acted face, 
race, lace, base. They played baseball. 
Dad ran to first base. He was funny, 
Marjorie and James ran race. May we 
have a show tonight? I like shows every 
night. Bos. 


Dear Bos: 

I enjoyed your letter about the show, 
It was fun, wasn’t it? We shall have 
another some time, but not tonight. We 
are all going to bed early tonight, and 
tomorrow morning early we will climb 
Rainbow Mountain. We climbed part 


way several years ago when you were a_ 


little boy. You and I did not go all 
the way, but this time we will climb to 
the top. I wonder if we shall find the 
cave. Somewhere on the trail is a big 
cave. Perhaps we will go into it a little 
way, but not very far. You have been in 
two caves. Do you remember how we 
went into Luray Cavern when we drove 
through Virginia last year? It was very 
beautiful. It was all lighted, and we had 
a guide to show us the way. We went 
to another cave the next day. I cannot 
remember the name. It was not as big 
as Luray Cavern. 


Tomorrow each of us will have to 
carry a pack. We will pack the bags 
tonight. We will have to carry enough 
food for two meals, because it will be 
lunch time before we get to the top of 
the mountain. We will eat supper on 
the way back. In your pack I will put 
two cans of soup for supper and six 
plates and six cups. It will not be very 
heavy. Do you think you can carry that 
much? I hope we will have a wonderful 
time tomorrow. MOTHER. 


(To be concluded) 


Words of Wisdom 


Man is like a tack—useful if he has a good head and is pointed in 
the right direction—but even though he is driven he can go only as far 


as his head will let him.—The Kodak Magazine. 
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Home 


ITH September approaching and 
W ms children entering upon 

school experiences for the first 
time we need to give thought to the 
transition they face and to how it may be 
accomplished with the least disturbance 
to their inner life. Children well ground- 


ed in speech-reading at home, and dealt 


with understandingly, find the way im- 


measurably smoothed, as the following 
article explains. 


Preparation 


The mother who is planning to send 
her little deaf child away to school in 
September finds the preceding summer a 
busy time. The school has been selected, 
and by visiting or correspondence in- 
formation has been obtained in regard to 
needed supplies: all the momentous de- 
cisions between pink stripes or blue, lit- 
tle old-man trousers or cunning short 
ones, suit case or trunk, have been made 
to the accompaniment of alternate heart- 
ache and exultation: heart-ache because 
the baby must be sent out of the home 
nest; exultation surely, for will he not 
return with a beginning of speech, lip- 
reading, language and normal outlook? 

Amid all this bustle and stress stands 
the little child, wondering. He is strange- 
ly aware of moods and tenses in the 
grown ups about him for with no means 
of asking the million questions that beset 
him or of understanding extensively the 
conversation of his world he has grown 
sensitive to the expressions on faces and 
the subtle things of human atmosphere. 
He is caressed and indulged more than 
usual, probably; he sees unaccountable 
tears; he watches garments assembled and 
packed, he is made to understand that he 
will go—some indefinite Where, but sure- 


ly with Father and Mother; he is thrilled 
with the unusual, in true child fashion. 

All this is as it generally must be, but 
too often there follows the unnecessary: 
the journey is made and one fine day the 
child is taken into a strange place in- 
habited by unknown people and his loved 
grown-ups perpetrate the incredible — 
they abandon him. It is fortunate that 
childish griefs ordinarily are short-lived 
and childish adjustments quickly made; 
nevertheless the shock. tends to sink deep 
into the consciousness and develop _per- 
sonality kinks, some of them later to be 
charged to deafness when as a matter of 
fact they would have been likely to de- 
velop in a hearing child similarly mis- 
managed. 

Every residential school for the deaf 
has its illuminating experiences with its 
unprepared little children. More or less 
the trend is the same. For example, there 
was little Eda, a quiet literal-minded bit 
of a child. Her parents brought her, 
then hurried away, too grief-stricken at 
the separation to think of the child's 
point of view. Perhaps it would be fair- 
er to say that their feeling for what they 
believed to be her point of view was the 
deepest cause of the grief, for they had 
given her no lip reading to help her un- 
derstand. At any rate she was dropped 
and they fled. For months Eda was a 
source of dismay to her teacher who, in 
spite of every effort, could not break 
through the child’s apathy. The other 


children in the class worked happily, but 
Eda did what she was directed to do— 
that was all: no response to affection, no 
interest, no enjoyment, no effort. 

When photographs of the class fathers 
and mothers began to come Eda _ was 
faintly interested in her own as_ they 
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were placed in the rack in the school- 
room; she learned to point to them when 
the teacher spoke the words, Father and 
Mother, but while the other children joy- 
ously claimed their own, Eda merely 
obeyed. 

One day Teacher, in desperation, kept 
Eda after the other children had gone 
out to play, and leading her to the pic- 
tures read her a lecture in somewhat this 
fashion: “You do not think. You do not 
look. By and by Father (pointing) and 
Mother (pointing) will come. They will 
be sorry.” Suddenly there faced Teacher, 
instead of a properly crestfallen little 
girl, a radiant, transformed child saying 
“Father ... come? Mother... come?” 
“Yes,” said Teacher, leading her to the 
calendar and pointing out the date, 
“Father and Mother will come in June.” 
It was like watching the birth of a soul 
to witness the child’s realization that her 
parents were not gone forever. Her com- 
plete change of attitude and subsequent 
rapid progress dated from that moment. 
And Teacher had learned a life lesson. 

Not all children show their feelings so 
plainly, and at best we know little of 
what takes place in the mind of even a 
normal child. A lad of sixteen whose 
beginning year in school had been quite 
contented and ordinary, apparently, was 
asked by his language teacher to describe 
his first year in school. This is what 
he wrote: 

“When I first came to school | thought 
that mother had sold me. That made me 
cry. After awhile I learned that was 
not true. The first year I stayed here 
until Christmas. Then Mother came to 
take me home. I was surprised. I was 
glad to see her again, too. After two 
weeks Mother brought me to school. Then 
I understood that she was not selling me. 
I knew that after awhile she would come 
again.” 

Could one find a greater stoic than 
that little chap, with nothing but his re- 
membrance of the mother he adored to 
keep him steady? Who knows what 
such an experience may have done to 
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that deep-seated sense of security which 
in adult life becomes faith in God? 


These things are wholly unnecessary, 


as hundreds of happy little tots testify 
all unconsciously. For them home prep. 
aration has included careful concealment 
of all regret and cheerful anticipation of 
going to school, often with a picture of 
the place to make the idea more vivid. 
There they are to learn to read books and 
write letters and talk and play with many 
other little boys and girls, and then come 
home again to show father and mother, 
The sight of children in local schools 
has convinced them that a human fashion 
is here in which they, too, are big enough 
to participate. The calendar has _ been 
used to show them that there is a set 
time for going, there are times for let- 
ters and cards to be sent, times for boxes, 
times, possibly, for visits, and most cer- 
tainly a set time for returning home. All 
has been planned and the spirit of the 
preparation has been not the calmness of 
resignation but a lively expectation of 
good to come. With such a start the 
children have come happily, feeling that 
school and home are hand in hand and 
they are as secure as ever in home love. 
Their tears at parting have been brief or 
lacking and their whole attitude makes 
for achievement. 

The parent of a deaf child needs to 
cultivate ability to put on the child's 
jacket, figuratively, and get the child's 
measure of a situation. The spiritual 
bonds with home must be kept intact, 
while at the same time, the child is led 
definitely and persistently into normal 
relations with the world in which he must 
take his place—a world of people who 
hear. 

—Lucite M. Moore. 


Speech Reading 


Some time ago there appeared in the 
Clarke School Bulletin, an alumni 
cation, an article by Mrs. Alice Manning 
Williams on “The Value of Speech Read- 
ing for Mothers.” It is of unique value 
because it tells of a situation not infre 
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quent in real life but rarely described in 
print: that of the deaf mother of hearing 
children. Incidentally, it is encouraging 
to know that this mother, a graduate of 
one of the most famous colleges in this 
country, was once a little deaf girl in a 
special school. The following excerpts 
cover the high points of the article: 

Lip-reading .... is a priceless 
possession, indeed, . . . . as our experi- 
ence with hearing people shows us. Our 
fullest appreciation, however, comes when 
we have children and count ourselves 
fortunate to understand them. 

“When my son was born, one of my 
friends, an older woman and the mother 
of two, wrote rejoicing with me in my 
first-born. Most of all, she congratulated 
me on my lip-reading attainments. ‘Now,’ 
she said, ‘you will understand your chil- 
dren when they are small and you will 
have such an interesting time with them.’ 
It has turned out just as she prophesied. 
We deaf people have very little opportuni- 
ty to get acquainted with children. Either 
they do not know how to talk to us, 
they are too shy, or they make meaning- 
less comments. How many of us. really 
understand the mind of a child? To 
watch it grow is one of the greatest joys 
in life. At the age of one and a half 
my son learned that I could understand 
him only when I looked at him. 

“His is a very inquiring mind and al- 
ways has been. Each period of his short 
life has its form of inquiry and expres- 
sion. First came ‘How?’ ... ‘Why?’... 
‘Where?’ . . . ‘When?’ Nothing moved 
in this house without a thundering ‘why?’ 
And how fast the questions came, one 
after another! Soon the queries turned 
to: “What for?’ . . . ‘How many?’ .. . 
‘How big?’ . . . ‘What day?’ 

“Later on came signs of real thought: 
‘What do fishes eat?’ . . . ‘Before I was 
a little baby where did I live?’ . . . ‘Can 
God see me even if I hide in the closet?’ 
I have my busy moments and my tired 
moments when the questions seem so 
trivial, so absurd, so meaningless, but I 


steel myself to answer them regardless. 
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The young mind must have water if it is 
to grow, just as flowers must. 

“Then there are his remarks. He as- 
tonished me one day by pointing to a 
young boy on a gaily decorated bicycle 
and saying, “That boy is married!’ Gay 
streamers of paper signify a wedding, re- 
gardless of the missing bride! Dangerous 
logic is revealed here: “The twins next 
door do not have to brush their teeth. 
Their father is a dentist and they can 
get them fixed for nothing.’ 

“Coming into a new neighborhood, I 
have come through him to know the 
names of all the families around, their 
makes of automobiles, their fathers’ busi- 
ness; and, if they do not look out, some 
interesting skeletons will peek out of their 
family closets. The glib tongue is quiet- 
ing down, however, for other things have 
taken up his attention. 

. 1 have a two-year-old girl who 
promises to be another gold mine of in- 
terest, though her talk—she is quiet and 
reserved—will not be so fast and furi- 
ous. Will she, like her big brother, walk 
in front, facing me, as we go down the 
street, taking care that I lose nary word? 
I wonder. 

“Because I understand words only 
when they are correctly spoken, I have 
always insisted on correct speech. My 
neighbors tell me that my son speaks un- 
usually well for his age, which goes to 
show that lip-reading helps the child as 
well as the mother. At the same time the 
mother should take care that the speech 
be natural and allow no exaggerated 
mouth movements. One thing I have 
learned in connection with his mental 
growth is this: good language is not 
spontaneous, it must be taught to a hear- 
ing child as well as to a deaf child. If 
he has acquired a bad habit in his use 
of English it is difficult to correct it. 

. I can now understand the fer- 
vor of our teachers when they try to 
instil good English in the pliable minds 
of the young pupils: the younger the 
better! 

“Sometimes I fall down on my lip- 
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reading and call my son to the rescue. 
A street car conductor yelling directions 
into my useless ear is interpreted care- 
fully. . . Ad infinitum I could re- 
count examples of the priceless help lip- 
reading has been to me and of its strong 
bond between me and my children.” 


Let the Children Rest 


Sometimes when the little folk return 
to school thin and fagged after a summer 
of freedom the teachers wish that there 


were more of school routine in the homes: 


of our lands. The regular hours of sleep 
and simple, carefully chosen food of the 
well-managed school will restore lost 
weight and nerve force probably, but 
why should they have been lost? “Every 
Child Needs Daily Rest” is the title of 
an article by Grete Seham in The Parents’ 
Magazine for July, treating of this mat- 
ter of routine in the home. “Rest is 
nature's best healer,’ says Dr. Seham. 
“It is the antidcte to fatigue and _ner- 
vous overstrain. ... . 

“When instituting a definite schedule of 
rest for a child, we must first make sure 
of the right kind of setting. Have you 
ever seen a cow resting in the pasture 
after grazing? She offers a picture of 
perfect rest and relaxation. Nature sup- 
plies her with all the food she wants. 
Nature does not toot a horn or ring a 
telephone in her ears. Nor does mother 
cow irritate her with unnecessary do’s and 
don'ts. Her mind is at peace. She has 
the perfect physiological and psychological 
background for rest.” 

Dr. Seham, following this line of 
thought, lays down three rules for effec- 
tive rest: 

(1) that the child has enough food in 

his stomach; 

(2) that his immediate surroundings 

are peaceful and quiet; ; 

(3) that there are peace and serenity 

in his mind. 

Between the ages of two and five, says 
the writer, a rest period of from two to 
three hours should be maintained, and it 
is just as practicable to establish the 
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habit of an afternoon period of rest and 
quiet play for the older child as the 
morning nap for the one-year-old. 


Here is another interesting note on the 
matter of Parent-Teacher work in oy 
special schools. Slowly but surely it jg 
coming. 

Parents’ Associations 


“The Iowa Hawkeye,” the monthly 
magazine issued by the lowa School for 
the Deaf, records the existence of a club 
for parents of the deaf which is described 
as—“After the fashion of Parent-Teachers’ 
Clubs, with the object of getting better 
acquainted among themselves and _ with 
their common problems.” 

The parents of deaf children in Paris 
have a similar organization—L’ Associa- 
tion des Parents de Jeunes Sourds-Muets. 
The members meet regularly and have a 
little publication of their own. 

The education of parents in the prob- 
lems of the deaf appears to us to be a 
really fine object. Some twenty odd years 
ago an experiment of the kind was given 
a trial in Bolton, Lancashire, under the 
title of a “Parents’ Union,” and was con- 
spicuously helpful in more ways than one, 

It ought to be possible to have some 
thing of this sort in every place where 
there are any number of deaf children. 
We are perfectly certain that it would 
be beneficial. Incidentally, would not 
such an association be helpful in_ the 
matter of securing employment for school 
leavers? Individual parents and_ others 
are always perplexed to know what to 
seek for. 


—The Deaf Quarterly News (Scotland) 


Baby’s Vacation 

The problem of taking a baby on the 
family vacation is simplified by the use of 
dry milk. Never carry milk in a thermos 
bottle, because of the danger of having 
bacteria multiply in the slightly warm 
mixture, a Hygeia author, Dr. A. B 
Schwartz, warns mothers. Traveling wr 
prepared may spoil baby’s stomach as well 
as his parents’ dispositions. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


The Arbeitsschule in Germany 


The activity programs now pursued in 
many of the progressive schools of the 
United States, both public and _ private, 
and slowly but surely finding their way 
into the schools for the deaf, have ardent 
advocates and perhaps equally ardent 
critics, as must always be the case with 
any radical departure from long-accepted 
procedures. 

Rev. John R. Hagan in the May issue 
of the Catholic Educational Review tells 
of his observations in the Arbeitsschule 
of Germany. Almost over night, he says, 
the elementary schools of that country 
were changed by the Constitution of 1919 
from the disciplinary regime of pre-war 
days to the method of free activity, and 
workers who have had experience under 
both systems are strong in their convic- 
tion that the new is the better. 

Among the fundamental principles of 
the activity method are listed the follow- 
ing: 

1. The whole child is to be developed 
according to the best of his powers. This 
development is physical, mental, moral, 
religious, social, esthetic, national. 

2. All human growth is conditioned 
upon free and spontaneous activity. 

3. The materials to be learned have as 
their primary object the furthering of 
this development of the child. They are 
such as the child can assimilate now and 
employ in the manifold relations of life. 
Such things as he will not need to know 


Lewis Carroll. 


until he is an adult can be learned when 
the time comes. 

4. The teacher is thus in the relation 
of father or mother to the pupils. The 
pupils are now to be prepared only for 
civil life. In former years they were to 
be prepared for the army and of course 
a different relation obtained—the teacher 
was then a sort of drill sergeant. 

5. The teacher is not merely a Volks- 
schullehrer but, what is of vast signifi- 
cance, a Volkslehrer. “The elementary 
school teacher must be equipped to func- 
tion as an educator and as a teacher of 
the people (in contrast to being merely 
a classroom instructor).” He thus oc- 
cupies a position analogous to the old- 
time country pastor and is consequently 
influential in the activities not only of 
the school proper but of the whole 
neighborhood in so far as this has edu- 
cative influence on the children. 

6. The school is thus wherever the 
teacher and the pupils happen to be to- 
gether. This may be the schoolroom, 
the playground, the streets, the neighbor- 
ing park, woods, shops, museums, swim- 
ming pools, etc. 

7. Education, not instruction, is the 
keynote of the new system. Adaptation 
to life, not accumulation of intellectual 
knowledge, is the great objective. 

8. From this flows a feature which is 
extremely striking in classroom procedure 
and is carried out wherever possible. 
Subjects have to be taught; but since in 
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actual life an arithmetic problem, for ex- 
ample, involves mamy other phases of 
knowledge besides sheer arithmetic, an 
arithmetic lesson may bring in all sorts 
of other things drawn from many fields 
of knowledge. Hence, the general in- 
struction as opposed to the carefully 
mapped out subject matter instruction. 

Some such statement of principles is 
necessary, says Dr. Hagan, to prevent 
one from wondering whether he is in a 
schoolroom at all. 

His point is proved by actual descrip- 
tions, written down in the classrooms. 
Quoting further from his article: 

The first scene is a school for boys 
in Cologne. There are sixteen boys in 
the class—all about twelve or thirteen 
years of age. The room has few decora- 
tions. The seats are of the double va-- 
riety customary in Germany. The teach- 
er is a slow moving, heavily built man 


of about sixty. .... The time is Janu- 
ary, during the city-wide pre-inventory 
sale. The class schedule calls for 
Arithmetic. 


. Teacher: It is getting rather cold and 
I find that I will have to buy a new 
overcoat. This old one (looking at it 
pensively) is about worn out. Do any 
of you boys know where I can buy a 
good overcoat without paying too much 
money ? 

A number of suggestions were offered 
at once. Different stores were mentioned 
and the Inventory-Sale season was quick- 
ly discussed in all its bearings. 

Teacher: Well, I can’t afford to pay 
more than 20 or 25 marks. 

A Pupil: At store are over- 
coats marked 22 marks, minus 20 per 
cent. 

Teacher: Hmmm! 
I have to pay, then? 

All the pupils began calculating. 


How much would 


One 


raised his hand and was given the floor. 

The Pupil: 22 marks, minus 20 per 
cent. 
of 20 marks is 4 marks. 
marks is 40 pfennig. 


20 per cent is one-fifth. One-fifth 
One-fifth of 2 


You would have 
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to pay 22 marks minus 4 marks, 40 pfen- 
nig. That is 18 marks, 60 pfennig. 

A wild outburst. All the others are on 
their feet, protesting. The first pupil 
looked a bit lost, but was evidently think. 
ing hard. 

Teacher: Leave him alone. 
answer himself. 

Pupil: Seventeen marks, 60  pfennig. 
I would have given the right answer if 
you (turning to the class) didn’t inter- 
rupt me. 

Another Pupil: If you were in a 
store you wouldn’t get a chance to give 
the second answer. You would have paid 
a mark too much. 

All: Jah. You should have answered 
right the first time. 

Dr. Hagan’s account continues through 
the imaginary purchase of the ingredi- 
ents for the Sunday dinner — mental 
arithmetic—and through the planning of 
an excursion in such fashion that how 
to buy tickets, how to behave properly, 
etc., as well as distances and costs are 
discussed, and the class are left with in- 
structions to look up what they will see 
at the journey’s end and report tomorrow. 

The article concludes as follows: A 
few weeks later the writer happened to 
be in company with a prominent leader 
in the youth movement of the higher 
schools and universities, who deplored 
the present superficiality and inaccuracy 
of the Volkschulen. He admitted that 
this was an opinion not based on_per- 
sonal experience, but that it was com 
mon in university circles. The writer 
happened to have at hand his journal 
and read from it some of the preceding 
account. 

The listener was evidently pleased. 
“Those pupils are getting a wonderful 
training. I don’t know the price of meat 
and vegetables, nor the cost of train 
transportation per kilometer. I always 
ask others about these things. But,” he 
added, brightening up, “this was an ad- 
vanced type of school for specially gifted 
pupils?” 
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I here had my revenge. “Not at all. 
On the contrary it was a special school 
for backward children.” 

—LuciLe M. Moore. 


New Methods for the Development of 
Words in Speech 


A Teachers’ Meeting paper by Edna 
Long Wolf, published in the California 
News for April 27, deals with two ques- 
tions which are troubling many teachers 
of the deaf now-a-days as they face the 
situation produced by the growing con- 
viction that a deaf child’s language should 
not be held up by his speech: (a) How 
is it possible to push reading and writing 
ahead of speech without irreparable dam- 
age to speech? (b) How can the use of 
speech be made habitual? 

Mrs. Wolf gives as a solution the 
following procedure in presenting new 
words: 


1. The first step, as before, is speech 
reading of objects. 


2. The written form presented and the 
noun written from the object or 
picture. 


. Development of elements. 

. Combinations for drill on elements. 

. Dictation of combinations. 

. And now comes the step which is just 
a little different from anything that I 
have seen done and on which I de- 
pend a great deal to overcome to 
some extent the obstacles that I have 
already mentioned. 

The combinations for ten or fif- 
teen words are placed on a side 
slate where they do not have to be 
erased. The children are unaware 
that these are words, of course. For 
example, the following words might 


be used: 


— 


mi-e thum -ufawk -ubook 
-ukar -ubawl -uti-e 
-ukup sum kandi  -ukou 


These combinations should be 
given in the form of sightreading 
exercises only in the beginning, to 
give practice which will lead up to 
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sightreading of secondary spellings 
later, and to develop the reasoning 
power by sending the children back 
to the charts when they stumble 
over an element in the combination. 

. The sightreading may go so 
alent the first day that only two 
or three of these combinations can 
be read. The following day these 
first three will be so much easier 
that perhaps one or two more can 
be added. ... . After the sightread- 
ing stage has passed, the combina- 
tion reading can be brought in at 
odd moments during the day, one 
child at a time, because the combi- 
nations, being on a side slate, are 
always available... .. This should 
be continued until each child reads 
the combination with such ease and 
fluency that it is almost second na- 
ture to him. He need only glance 
at the combination in order to 
give it straight off. In other words, 
he has established a_ kinesthetic 
memory which will be invaluable to 
him later. 


. The next step is the presentation of 


a word. The teacher shows the 
object (one with which the child is 
already familiar in lip reading and 
writing) and speaks the name. She 
then asks the child to go to the 
group of combinations and find the 
one she has said. Through the 
child’s prowess in taking dictation 
of combinations, he can do this very 
easily. The first time it is done 
there is great delight to find that 
these meaningless combinations 
really stood for words all the time, 
and thereafter the combination list 
is always a source of interest as 
the children like to guess what 
words they stand for. The teacher 
may add to this interest by making 
much ado over keeping secret the 
word that the combination stands 
for until she is ready to present it. 
The children then speak the name 
from the object, only looking at 
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the combination if necessary. Then 
the combination is erased and the 
child speaks the word from the 
object again. If the reading of the 
combinations has been followed 
thoroughly and_ consistently, the 
word offers no difficulty at all, and 
furthermore there is little correc- 
tive work to do and the memory of 
the word remains fixed with a mini- 
mum of repetition from then on. 


As a new word is presented and 
the corresponding combination is 
erased from the slate, a new com- 
bination is added in preparation for 
another word which will come 
along later. 


A question, unanswered but perhaps 
pertinent, relates to the effect of this meth- 
od on spelling. Under the usual proce- 
dure the only time the child ever associates 
the phonetic spelling with the word it rep- 
resents is on the one occasion when he, 
himself, writes it phonetically from lip 
reading and immediately sees it changed 
to the correct form. This procedure has 
resulted in excellent spelling, as a rule, 
among deaf children. Will the deliberate 
association of the combination with the 
word tend to blur this sharp distinction of 
form and result in poorer spelling as ‘the 
children progress through grades? 


—LuciLte M. Moore. 


The Survey of the New Jersey School 


The report of the committee which re- 
cently made a survey of the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf constitutes a book- 
let of some eighty pages and contains 
much material of general interest to the 
profession. 


The committee, appointed by the Com- 
mittee on the School for the Deaf of the 
Board of Education of the State of New 
Jersey, consisted of Professor Irving E. 
Fusfeld, of Gallaudet College; Mrs. 


Rachel Dawes Davies, Principal of the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the 


Deaf; and Dr. Frank H. Reiter, Director 
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of Special Education for the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Two visits to the school in its very 
complete new plant were made by the 
Survey Committee, one of ten days in 
1929 and another of five days in 1930, 
During these visits all departments were 
inspected, conferences were held, stand. 
ardized tests were given in academic work 
and recommendations based upon. the 
findings were made. 

The report appears to have developed 
very impartially both the strong and the 
weak points of the school. While its 
recommendations indicate many goals for 
future attainment (which is, of course, 
the end sought in having a survey made) 
its conclusions summarize a great num- 
ber of outstanding achievements. Special 
commendation is given to the open minded 
attitude of all connected with the school 
and tribute is paid to its Superintendent, 
Mr. Alvin F. Pope. 

Such a survey cannot fail to be of 
value both to the schoo! surveyed and to 
the profession at large. 


A School in “Ceylon’s Isle” 


The 1930 report of the School for the 
Deaf and the Blind at Mount Lavinia, 
Ceylon, gives a most interesting and sug- 
gestive account of the work for handi- 
capped children in this polyglot island. 
At the end of the year 1930 there were 


286 children in the school; 159 blind 


and 127 deaf. These comprised Sinhalese, 
Tamils, Moors, Anglo-Indians, Malays, 
and Burghers. 

“The children throughout the school 
are wonderfully responsive and anxious 
to learn,” reads the report, “and _ their 
lightness of heart and ready sense of 
humor makes them delightful to teach 
. . . . The small deaf girls have been 
given a May-pole around which they 
gaily skip every evening with great fer- 
vour and enjoyment.” 

Much industrial work is done at the 
school. Among the older boys are wea¥- 
ers, carpenters, basket makers, tailors, 
electricians, printers, and _ potters, and 
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twenty-three of the girls are doing knit- 
ting and embroidery. Materials for this 
work is bought in bulk and recently ac- 
counts have been kept of the cost of 
materials and of the sales of finished 
work. The value of finished goods, which 
are sold in different agencies throughout 
the island, is encouraging. “This is very 
satisfactory since it shows that, given the 
facilities for work, our elder boys and 
girls are able to make good and to earn 
a living wage.” 

The school is under the supervision of 
a local committee and is largely sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. 


Talking Pictures in Public Schools 


Ninety-eight boys and girls, eighth 
grade graduates, accompanied by a school 
oficial from each of the forty-six states, 
met in Washington, July 6, to participate 
in a demonstration of the value of talking 
motion pictures in our public schools. The 
test was conducted by a committee of 
educational experts appointed by the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
The Chairman of the Committee was Dean 
William C. Reudiger of the School of Edu- 
cation of George Washington University. 
The films had been prepared by the Fox 
Film Corporation in cooperation with sev- 
eral of the country’s leading educators. 

The children were first given an exam- 
ination in geography, science, American 
history and civics. Each morning of the 
next three days they were shown talking 
pictures dealing with these subjects. Then 
they were examined again to discover what 
they had learned from the pictures. 

On the theory that “one picture is worth 
athousand words” the advocates of visual 
education have worked with more or less 
success to introduce educational motion 
pictures into our public schools. Unfor- 
tunately the educators, who knew what 
should constitute an educational picture, 
did not know how to make one; and the 
producers, who knew how to make pictures, 
did not know what such pictures should 
contain. The inevitable result has been 


Acousticon Creed 


First . . . 10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


A FREE demonstration of the new Silver 
Anniversary Acousticon will be given at any 
of our Consultation Rooms. If a call is incon- . 
venient, an instrument will be sent, prepaid, 
to your home for a ten-day FREE trial. 


Second .. . CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


A thrift-plan has been worked out for those 
who prefer to make any important investment 
out of income rather than savings. 


Third ... TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 


Present hearing-aid users are given a substantial 
trade-in allowance on their present instruments, 
the amount being credited to the purchase 
price of the new Acousticon. 


Fourth... UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE 


Every Silver Anniversary Acousticon is found 
by careful test to be in perfect working order. 
It is numbered and registered, and guaranteed 
unreservedly against defect of material or 
workmanship. 


Fifth ... FRIENDLY SERVICE 


Authorized Acousticon Experts, located in lead- 
ing cities over the entire world, are ready to 
aid you with advice which is the result of 
more than twenty-five years’ experience in 
helping the deafened to hear again. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 


American Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing 
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DEAFENED 


PERSONS owe it to themselves to investigate 
TEUTONOPHONE, Germany’s master crea- 
tion for the relief of partial deafness. The 
only pocket hearing appliance equipped with a 
genuine miniature radio broadcast microphone. 
Free of all outside noises. With the exception 
of a thin silk cord connected to the small ear- 
piece worn inside the ear, entire instrument 
can be worn completely concealed. 


TEUTONOPHONE can be employed with 
small flashlight batteries obtainable anywh 


ILLUSTRATES proportionate size of trans- 
mitter and earpiece. 


EXPLAINED, demonstrated and fitted by thor- 
oughly trained fitters without obligation. Can 
be obtained on lease against nominal fee for 
one month. Call or write for booklet and 
Home Trial offer. 


TEUTONOPHONE, INC. 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City 


TEUTONOPHONE, INC. 
159 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
OR 
TEUTONOPHONE CO. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
412 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Distributed by authorized dealers in every part 
of this country and the Dominion of Canada. 
Inquire for address of nearest dealer. 
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that, with very few exceptions, real educa. 


tional films, adapted to the school curric. 
ula, do not exist. 


This new test had its origin in the | 
faith in visual education which Harley — 


I. Clarke has held for many years. Ip 
1920 he founded the Society for Visual 
Education and maintained it with his per. 
sonal fortune. About a year ago he was 
elected President of Fox Films Corpora. 
tion. He was approached by a number 
of school superintendents with the request 
that a library of films be prepared which 
could be used in the every day curriculum 
of the public schools. He replied that if 
it could be demonstrated on a nation wide 
scale that this type of film was of educa- 
tional value he would prepare such a li- 
brary. Hence the tests in Washington. 


Canadian Courses 


The Board of Education of Toronto, 
Ontario, is sponsoring a summer course 
in lip reading and correction of speech 
defects to prepare teachers under the 
Auxiliary Class Act of the Province. 
Those who enroll are fully qualified pub- 
lic school teachers with experience in 
regular grade work. Miss Harriet Stirk, 
instructor of lip reading in the public 
schools of Ottawa, and a graduate of the 
Miiller-Walle School of Lip Reading, of 
Boston, is conducting the course in lip 
reading, which is designed to prepare 
teachers for hard of hearing children in 
the public schools. Miss Imogen B. 
Palen is in charge of the course in speech 
correction. 


In the Classroom 


(Continued from page 349) 
skated on the ice. After awhile the ice 


broke. Dom fell through a hole in the 
water. He pulled him out. He was 
wet and he came home. I think Dom 


went to bed because it was cold. His 
mother wrung his clothes and she hung 
them on a 

Mary Bonacorsi (age 12 years, 10 
months. Born deaf. In school 4 years, 8 
months). 
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Corrective Work 
(Continued from page 352) 


Give the pupils lists of verbs for drill 
work. Have the pupils make sentences 
with those verbs, using the passive voice 
whenever possible, and tell after each 
sentence why they use the passive voice 
in some and the active voice in others. 

Here is a sample list: 


l. ran 

2. won (a prize) 

3. won (the National Baseball Cham- 
pionship) 

4. received (a letter) 

5. made (a box) 

6. made (an announcement) 

7. arrested 

8. surprised 

9. discovered 


10. gave (ten cents) 

1l. gave (ten thousand dollars) 
12. excited 

13. murdered 

14. married 

15. killed 

Here are a few sentences that will il- 
lustrate just what I mean by the drill: 

l. We ran a race. (Active voice, be- 
cause it is something that happens often). 

2. John won a prize. (Active voice, 
for many pupils win small prizes). 

3. The National Baseball Champion- 
ship was won by the New York Giants. 
(Passive voice, because it is something 
important and valuable). 

4. Mary received a letter this morning. 
(Active voice because people often re- 
ceive letters). 

5. An announcement was made _ last 
night about the football banquet. (Pass- 
ive voice, because an announcement is 
important). 

6. The thief was arrested last night. 
(Passive voice because it does not often 
happen to a person and it is terrible). 

7. We were surprised to see the snow 
yesterday. (Passive voice because it shows 
feeling) . 

After writing their sentences individ- 
ually, the pupils have a recitation on the 
work. Put on the slate the list of verbs 
which the pupils used in sentences. Point 
to a verb and have a pupil tell whether 

(Continued on page 371) 
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The Driscoll Arithmetic 


Anita Driscott, M. Exiza 
McSuHerry Woopror, anp Couin S. 


The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- 
garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- 
sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price per 
copy, $1.25. 

Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 
Price per copy, $1.00; 85c each in quantities of one 


dozen. 
Order from 
THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourh years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the -work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, inculding postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


If you want your Volta Review 
to greet you on your return to school 
notify this office promptly 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, 
1537 35th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Ypsilanti Adaptation and Extension 
of the 


Jena Method of Speech Reading 
The Michigan State Normal College offers 


courses in speech reading. Four hours a day 
instruction and practice. Students enter at 
the beginning of any term. Cost of the 
course approximately six cents an hour for 
residents of Michigan, eight cents an hour 
for non-residents. For further information 
address 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Department of Special Education 
C. M. ELLIOTT, Director 

MISS B. L. WHITAKER, A.M., 
Associate Professor 
MISS A. M. BUNGER, Graduate Ohio Uni- 
versity Instructor 


THE MULLER-WALLE 
METHOD OF LIP 
READING 


BY 
MARTHA E. BRUHN 


Price, $3.50 


Order from the 


VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 


THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
2114 LOCUST STREET 


MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT 
Executive Secretary 
Do not fail to visit us when in the city 
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The Progressive Oral Advocates 
(Continued from page 345) 


work that could be made was a statement 
brought out in discussion—that after three 
years of preparatory work in pre-school 
classes the deaf pupils follow, grade by 
grade, the work of hearing children in the 
public schools, through primary school, 
grammar school, and junior high school, 
the average child requiring, like his un. 
handicapped brother, only one year for 
each grade. If that statement is not a 
challenge to the average school for the 
deaf, this reporter is sadly mistaken. 


Only three papers were presented by 
speakers not connected with the school. 
These speakers were Mr. W. H. Gemmill, 
Secretary of the lowa Board of Education, 
and the following day-school teachers; 
Mrs. Leola Gratz, of Lima, Ohio, and Mrs. 
Emily McLaughlin, of Youngstown. Mr. 
Gemmill gave an interesting account of 
the building up of the education of the 
deaf in the state and day schools of his 
state. Mrs. Gratz and Mrs. McLaughlin 
spoke convincingly of the gratifying re- 
sults accomplished by having a_ large 
amount of work done by deaf children in 
classes with hearing children. It seems 
evident that increasing contact between 
these two groups will develop throughout 
the country in the near future, and will 
help to lessen the gap between them and 
the tendency to segregation. Miss Alice 
Burdge, principal of the Cincinnati day 
school, attracted much attention by her 
demonstration of a new group hearing aid, 
the Griffith phone. This instrument has 
been developed by a radio engineer in 
collaboration with teachers of the deaf, 
and is priced so much more moderately 
than most of its competitors that it bids 
fair to have widespread use, provided it 
proves powerful enough for severely deaf- 
ened users. For the less severe cases it 
seems excellent, and the VoLtTa REVIEW 
will report further upon it as soon as 
more information is available. 


Representation from schools outside St. 
Louis was very small, and there was no 
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indication of organization work on the 
part of the general membership. The 
limited attendance offered certain advan- 
tages, however, for discussion was free, in- 
formal, and helpful, and the evidences of 
modern methods and good results on the 
part of the school deserved a much larger 
audience. Any teacher would have bene- 
fited by attending, and the hosts are 
greatly to be congratulated. 


Achievements in South Africa 


(Continued from page 347) 


stopped, beckoned the teacher, pointed to 
the name he had written and then to him- 
self. The teacher nodded ‘Yes.’ ” She then 
succeeded in making him understand that 
the name applied to him and not to herself 
or to any of the other children. “For a few 
seconds Hennie stared at the written form 
of his own name, jumped excitedly from 
his seat, and then in almost hysterical haste 
rushed from one child to another, showing 
them that the name on his paper stood for 
him alone and not for anybody else in the 
room.” 

A condensed account of the methods used 
in articulation teaching and language in- 
struction culminates in a very absorbing 
study of the psychology of the deaf. The 
effect of deafness on character, on mental 
development, and on social life is analyzed, 
and there is quoted a graphic description 
of deafness written by Mark Prager Lindo. 

The whole report would make a remark- 
ably useful book for any school for the deaf 
to put into the hands of persons who wish 
to know something about the difficulties 
and possibilities of the oral method of in- 
struction. With it are inclosed two pamph- 
lets, one in English and one in Afrikaans, 
on “The Deaf Child in the Home.” These 
are intended to instruct parents as to the 
best means of helping their deaf children 
during pre-school years and after they start 
to school. 

The report is offered to the public in the 
hope that it will open the way toward 
badly needed contributions for the expan- 
sion of the work in Worcester. As a com- 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
Working for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 


BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF 


LIP READING 


Nitchie Method 

Private Lessons Practice Classes 
ROSE I. DAVIS 

Terrace Court Apartments, Birmingham, Ala. 


DEAFENED 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 
announces its newer and 
better hearing aid 


The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice of the 
outer ear; small, light, not complicated, 
with a clear, natural tone. Just what so 
many are looking for. It is a real GEM. 
Made in U. S. A. Price $37.50. 


We make no extravagant claims; all we ask 
is that you test it and be convinced of its 
merit. 


Call at our office for Demonstration with- 
out the slightest obligation, or write for 
Booklet V. R. Suite 806. 


The Gem Ear Phone Company, Inc. 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Cleary Oral School L 


for Tp 
Deafened Children 


ms 


children whose education has been retarded 
by deafness, impaired hearing or speech de- 
fects. Classrooms equipped with Radioear. 
Kindergarten to College. 


Fall Term Opens October 1st 
Catalogue 


229 82nd Street 
BAY RIDGE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Camp Peter Pan 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 


SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


CLUB ROOMS 
1212 MARKET STREET 


A Community Center for the Deafened 


Lip-Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hearing 
Aids, Recreation and other activities 


May We Offer You Our Western Hospitality? 


REVISED EDITION 


“Lip Reading, Principles and Practice” 
by 
E. B. NITCHIE 
Revised in. 1930 by Mrs. Elizabeth Helm 
Nitchie 
Price, $2.50 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Volta Revien 


prehensive, enlightening, and wholly mod. 
ern piece of literature on the education of 
the deaf and the blind, it is a distinct asset 
to any library. 


Training Residual Hearing 
(Continued from page 344) 
phone she could hear almost normally, 

I have been told that the telephone was 
the result on Dr. Bell’s part of his en. 
deavor to invent something which would 
become a hearing aid for his deafened 
mother. He never invented an_ instru- 
ment for the deaf himself, but the vast 
majority of hearing aids are patterned 
after the telephone, with its battery, trans- 
mitter, and receiver. In general, sound 
waves strike the transmitter diaphragm. 
These are converted into electric waves. 
These electric waves are transmitted by 
wire to the receiver where they are again 
converted into sound waves. We like to 
give our children practice in hearing over 
the telephone. One with quite limited 
hearing may take part in this exercise, so 
long as the teacher keeps within his 
vocabulary. This may consist only of 
vowel sounds or of familiar phrases. We 
have very hard-of-hearing friends who 
are successfully using the 27A sub-station 
amplifier attached to their regular house 
telephone. We hope some day to have 
such an amplifier installed in one of our 
practice rooms where, without interfering 
with the outside world, we can give some 
of our children experience in telephoning. 

For many years we have used the Ayls- 
worth vibratory tubes. Of all aids of this 
type that we have tried, this one seems 
most to the children’s liking. One of our 
great treasures is an Aylsworth duplex 
tube made years ago to Miss Yale’s order. 
With this a pupil hears no extraneous 
sounds, and by using the second tube cor- 
rects his own speech by comparison with 
his teacher’s which he hears through the 
first tube. 

We have been asked our opinion of the 
Phipps’ Unit, an instrument for the re 
éducation of residual hearing. We feel 
that it would be premature to make any 
positive statement regarding its value, but 
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we are watching with the deepest interest 
Mrs. Browne’s and Miss Kennedy’s re- 
search work in Boston. These ladies are 
very graciously keeping us informed as to 
its progress and development. 

During 1930-31, each of our upper 
classes was assigned two periods daily to 
the radioear or Amplifier Room where, 
irrespective of the hearing loss of mem- 
bers of the classes, the regular recitations 
were carried on through sight and sound 
simultaneously. Some members have shown 
distinct improvement in speech and have 
seemed to approach more nearly the nor- 
mal, while to others, no striking change 
has come. We are not ready to make 
any definite statement as to the advis- 
ability of continuing this scheme. 

We feel that the usefulness of a hear- 
ing instrument cannot be determined by 
our degree of success in establishing hear- 
ing as a means of communication. If by 
using one we can develop a_pleasanter 
voice, make a pupil’s articulation, phras- 
ing, accent, or emphasis more normal, 
help the child hear music even in a very 
limited way and in so doing perchance 
open new worlds of thought, may we 
not feel justified in the expense and time 
required to carry on this special work? 


Corrective Work 


(Continued from page 367) 
that could properly be used in the pass- 


ive voice. Have a pupil write a sentence 
with that verb, after speaking the sen- 
tence. Then have someone give the rea- 
son for the verb form used and have the 
explanation written after the sentence, as 
in the above set of sentences. 

Impress the use of those passive voice 
verbs through lip reading as much as 
possible and when a pupil makes a mis- 
take in using the passive voice when he 
should have used the active voice, have 
him correct his mistake by consulting 
the list of verbs, and then give his ex- 
planation of why he was wrong. 

If we could give the pupils good, 
straight active voice language, our prob- 
lem of the passive voice would readily 
solve itself. 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 


OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A homelike centre for friendly 
intercourse, education and social 
service among the hard of hear- 
ing. Hearing tested by a 3A 
Audiometer, and hearing in- 
struments demonstrated by ap- 
pointment. Guild House offers 
bedrooms for students and visitors at reduced 
rates during summer months. Office hours 
9-5 daily except Sundays and Holidays. 
Visitors welcome. 


CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Authorized Normal Instructor. Normal Courses for 

Teachers of the Hard of Hearing Adult or Child in 

public school classes. For particulars as to methods 
and Units of Credit address 


617 SHREVE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 


nzie Method 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1424 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 


Telephone, Circle 2262 
MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 


Specialist in Lip-Reading and Correcting Speech 
Defects of all kinds, whatever the cause. Voice Im- 
provement. Constructive, Inspirational methods. 


-149 EAST 40TH STREET 


MRS. ’GENE WATSON 
Lip-Reading and Voice-Training for the 
Hard of Hearing 


The Buchanan 


155 E. 47th Street New York 


BERKELEY SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
Muller-Walle Method 
MRS. EDGAR J. WALKER 
2646 Dwight Way 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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EARS AND THE MAN 
Studies.in Social Work for the Deafened 


by 


ANNETTA W. PECK, ESTELLE E. 
SAMUELSON, ANN LEHMAN 


Price—$2.10, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Chesheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The ‘Beginner's. Book... 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes_..$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes $1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations $1.00 


Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
Author 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


(Scond Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 
THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 


HEARING And The 
SCHOOL CHILD 


By 
WALDMAN, WADE AND ARETZ 


“A comprehensive scientific study of par- 
tially deafened school children to deter- 
mine the relation between defective hearing 
and certain well defined conditions in the 
public schools, A pioneer study in this 
field, it presents corrected data upon which 
are based conservative deductions and from 
which constructive remedial programs are 
derived.” 


Price, $2.10 postpaid 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Volta Review 


The Baltimore Meeting 
(Continued from page 340) 


WHEREAS: In the original charter the 
objects of the said Association were spec. 
ified as follows: 


“To aid schools for the deaf in their 
efforts to teach speech and speech-read- 
ing by providing schools for the train- 
ing of articulation teachers; by the em 
ployment of an agent or agents, who 
shall, by the collection and publication 
of statistics and papers relating to the 
subject, and by conference with teach- 
ers and others, disseminate informa- 
tion concerning methods of teaching 
speech and speech-reading; and by us- 
ing all such other means as may be 
deemed expedient to the end that no 
deaf child in America shall be allowed 
to grow up ‘deaf and dumb’ or ‘mute’ 
without earnest and persistent efforts 
having been made to teach him to 
speak and read the lips”; and 
WHEREAS: In 1908, when Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell presented the Volta 
Bureau to the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, he broadened the above objects by 
placing upon the said Association the re 
sponsibility for continuing the work ol 
the Volta Bureau, whose purposes (name- 
ly, “the increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge relating to the deaf”) were not cov- 
ered by the original charter; and 


WHEREAS: Written notice has been 
given to the membership of the Associa- 
tion through publication in the official 
organ of the Association, the Re 
VIEW; now therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the President 
of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf be, 
and he hereby is, instructed to appoint. 
subject to the approval of the Board of 
Directors, a committee whose duty it shall 
be to take immediate steps to secure from 
the Congress of the United States such a 
charter as shall conform to the original 
purposes of the said Association and 
shall also properly cover its present and 
future activities. 
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Resolutions thanking the Johns Hop- 
kins University, the City of Baltimore, 
and the Association of Commerce for 
their courtesy to the Association were 
also passed; and a rising vote of thanks, 
with warm applause, was tendered Miss 
Olive Whildin, of the summer school fac- 
ulty, for the part she had played in arous- 
ing the interest of the University authori- 
ties and thus making the 1931 summer 
school a success. These and other resolu- 
tions will be published later. 

Summer School and Meeting, 1932 

The Association Summer School will 
be held next year at the University of 
California in Los Angeles, beginning 
June 27th, and the Summer Program 
Meeting will also be held in that city at 
a date to be determined later. Splendid 
co-operation on the part of the western 
members is already assured, and a large 
and enthusiastic gathering is expected. 


Chesapeake Bay Trip 


A most delightful outing on Chesa- 
peake Bay, on the steamer Latrobe, was 
given the members of the Association on 
the morning of July 11th, by the City of 
Baltimore and the Association of Com- 
merce. Points of interest were pointed 
out, the crew were attentive and cour- 
teous, and the perfect weather did _ its 
share toward making the event one to be 
remembered long. 


Whomsoever and whatsoever we rever- 
ence becomes to us a source of power. 


—Rihbany. 
* * 

Your neighbor is your other self 
dwelling behind a wall. In understand- 
ing all walls shall fall. 

—Kahlil Gibran. 
* * * 

The acceptance of an objective does not 

assure its attainment. 
—W. S. Athearn. 
* * 

The greatest virtues are the by-product 

of sincerity. 


—Roy L. Smith. 
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UNLOCKS DEAFENED 
EARS and 
opens them 
wide to 
the world of 


sound 


The Fortiphone, a new hearing aid, opens deafened 
ears to the world of sound. It is one of the most 
sensitive instruments of its kind on the market. So 
greatly does it magnify sound that even those who 
have given up other devices in discouragement find 
they can hear again with the Fortiphone, 

A touch of the finger regulates the volume, ampli- 
fies sound as much or as little as you want. But 
even at greatest volume the tones are clear and dis- 
tinct, round and full, never harsh and distorted. 
Call for a free demonstration or write for illustated 
booklet and details of ovr home trial plan. 


FORTIPHONE CORPORATION, 
Dept. V. R. 7 
535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Story of Lip Reading 


ITS GENESIS AND DEVELOPMENT 
by 
FRED DE LAND 


Revised and brought down to date by Harriet 
Andrews Montague 


The first complete historical study of the 
development of this means of 
communication. 


Authoritative; Absorbing 


Place your order now! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Normal Department Under Direction of 
DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 
ee 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12. stories 
each, with manual 
Series II. Four charts of 12. stories 


$10.00 


each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 


The Volta Review 


Selected by A. H. Damon 


I am happiest when I am idle. I could 
live for months without performing any 
kind of labour, and at the expiration of 
that time I should feel fresh and vigor. 
ous enough to go right on in the same 
way for numerous more months. 

—Charles Farrar Browne 
(“Artemus Ward’) 
* 
Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teaching. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 
* * x 

Silence is a very beautiful expression 
of rhythm . . . Whenever difficulties 
front us, no matter where they come, we 
can master them, we can vanquish them 
by just that one thing of inner rhythm, 
and we can do it without any noise. We 
do not have to talk about it. In fact it 
is much better that we do not. Silence 
is a very beautiful expression of rhythm. 

—Swami Paramananda. 
* * * 
There is a destiny that makes us brothers. 

None goes his way alone; 

All that we send into the lives of others 

Comes back into our own. 


—Edwin Markham. 
* * * 
The groves were God’s first temples. 
—Bryant’s “Forest Hymn.” 
* * * 


It’s but little good you’ll do a-watering 
the last year’s crop. —George Eliot. 
* 
Each child is a law unto himself: each 
one is different in his physical make up, 
in intellectual power, in heredity. Each 
one has variations in home life and 
opportunities, is subject to emotional 
states and has a varying sense of self 
appreciation and a special need of social 
sustenance. Each child should be recog: 
nized as a person whose individuality is 
to be respected. —Dr. Ira S. Wile. 


* * * 


Of course the only way for a young 
child to learn social adjustments is 1 
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put him into a group of other young 
children. 
—M. S. Read. 
* * * 

The desire of excellence is the neces- 
sary attribute of those who excel. We 
work little for a thing unless we wish 
for it. But we cannot ourselves estimate 
the degree of our success in what we 
strive for: that task is left to others. 

—Bulwer Lytton. 
* * * 

A small town is the ideal place for a 
man to learn about life. 

—Will H. Hays. 
* * * 

Some people, by study or otherwise, 
acquire a livelier perception of the stand- 
ard rules for living long and well than 
others. But acquiring is not sufficient; 
unless one practices what he has learned 
his knowledge is not likely to benefit him 
very much. 


—Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. 
* * * 


The world belongs to him who wills and 
loves and prays; but he must will, he 
must love, and he must pray. 

—Balzac. 
* * * 

The man who has discovered an idea 
which allows us to penetrate, to whatever 
slight degree, a little more deeply the 
Arcanum of Nature, has been granted a 
great favor. If in addition he experiences 
the best help, sympathy and recognition of 
his time, he attains almost more happiness 
than one can bear. 

—Albert Einstein. 
* * * 

To the clear eye, the smallest fact is a 
window through which the Infinite may 
be seen. 

—Huzley. 
* * * 

People differ less in their rate of for- 
getting than in their rate of learning. 
That is, when material is once learned 
it stays in the mind to more nearly the 
same extent for everybody. Therefore 
the original learning is the important 
thing. Those who learn rapidly tend to 
retain well. 

—Burdett Ross Buckingham. 
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The Phipps Unit 


PHIPPS UNIT 
is designed to 
Re-educate the Hearing 


It makes use of the principle of bone con- 
duction. For the first time this principle is 
made available for the deafened and the deaf 
to use in the home or school in a persistent 
effort to tone up the residual hearing or to re- 
educate hearing that has become dormant 
through lack of use. It quickens sound per- 
ception. Through bone conduction radio pro- 
grams are brought within hearing range, elimi- 
nating nerve strain perceptibly. Unit supplied 
at small cost. Easily attached to radio, elec- 
tric phonograph with records, or electric audio 
amplifier. 


THE PHIPPS UNIT 


88 Tremont Street 


Boston Massachusetts 


QUEEN 


CROWNING OF THE MAY 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


‘Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 


Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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The Volta Review 


: 


WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


TEACHERS desiring positions for session 1931-32 
apply to Box 182, c/o the Volta Bureau. Several 
with training and experience needed. 


A WELL TRAINED and experienced primary oral 
teacher, using Northampton Method, who dearly 
loves little deaf children, desires a position for the 
year 1931-32. Address F. R. M., c/o the Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—By teacher in Public School No. 47, 
School for the Deaf, N. Y. C., ten boys under 12 
years to board and supervise at her country home, 
Hampton, Conn., during July and August. $15.00 
per week. Address Mrs. P. F. Snow, 600 West 
163rd Street, New York City. 


WANTED—A position by a teacher with eight 
years’ oral experience. Position in a school for the 
deaf or as a private teacher for the year 1931-32. 
Primary children preferred. Address Box M. E. 12, 
care of Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—A position for the year 1931-32 by a 
trained and experienced oral teacher. Normal grad- 
uate. Address Box 170, c/o the Volta Bureau. 


A_ TEACHER with five years’ experience wants 
position in oral primary department. Address Box 
903-W c/o the Volta Bureau. 


A DEAF GIRL (Rochester School for the Deaf 
Graduate) desires position, tutoring children, super- 
vising girls, or companion to lady. Address Box 
P-706, c/o the Volta Bureau. 


WANTED--Teacher of experience desires position. 
First grade work preferred. Would be interested in 
position as tutor of small deaf child. Best of ref- 
erences. Address T. C., c/o Volta Bureau. 


EDUCATED MOTHER, with exceptionally intel- 
ligent deaf child, four, will take similar child into 
her country home, assuring finest opportunity for 
all round development. Experienced in care of in- 
fants. Address C. E. M., c/o Volta Bureau. 


Order your copy now! 


HEARING AND THE 
SCHOOL CHILD 
By 
Waldman, Wade and Aretz 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


$2.00 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
of ORGANIZATIONS for the 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 


Promotes and assists the establishment 
of local organizations for the deafened 


Its official organ, 
THE AUDITORY OUTLOOK 


is an illustrated monthly journal 
sent to all members 


Federation membership is classed as follows: 


$5,000 (one payment) 
Benefactors —................ $1,000 (one payment) 
$100 or more annually 


Sustaining Members. $25 or more annually 
Contributing Members _ $10 or more annually 
Special Members ___. $5 or more annually 


Direct Members _..... $3 or more annually 


Join today and help make the world 
a better place for the hard of hearing 


Address the Secretary 


MISS BETTY WRIGHT 


1537 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. G 
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